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WHO IS HE? 
NEVER HEARD OF HIM! 


The question was asked 
when we issued our 
first record featuring 
the great counter-tenor, 
Alfred Deller, in 
Elizabethan and 
Jacobean music, 
Recognition came 
soon, as evidenced 

in more than twenty- 
five best-selling 
records in the 
Vanguard-Bach 
Guild catalogue. 
They present 
Deller and the 
picked group of 
dedicated artists 
making up the 
Deller Consort, in 
the wonderful i 
literature of ; 
madrigal and solo 
air, from the 
Renaissance and 
Elizabethan age 

to the period of 
Purcell and Handel 
Included as well 
are the riches 

of English folk song 
and carol. Deller 
and the Deller Consort rs 
are recognized asthe «<** 
supreme interpreters 

of this art, so popular in 

the best sense in its own 
day and so heartwarming 
today when presented 

with their vocal beauty 

and stylistic rightness. 
















“The singing is clwavs moving 
nd at times unbearably 

; -autiful. It is artist ie creation 

of the highest order 

—MUSICAL QUARTERLY 

‘‘Beyond question, the loveliest 

madrigal singing this listener 

has ever heard on records.”’ 

—New York TIMES 


alt VAN GUARD * 
recordings for the connoisseur 
Send for Catalogue to: Vanguard Recording Society, Inc., 154 West 14 Street, New York 11 
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MADRIGAL 
MASTERPIECES s 





Unique and 
Incomparable 
Recordings 


MADRIGAL MASTERPIECES 
The Renaissance in France, Ita 
and England. Jannequin’s ‘‘Bat 
tle of Marignan,’’ and works o 
Lassus, Marenzio, Monteverd 
Gesualdo, Morley, Byrd and Tom 
kins, BG-604 & BGS-5031 
A MUSICAL PANORAMA OF 
SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND 
The music heard in court, a 
church, on the streets, in arm) 
barracks, at home, at the the 
atre, in the countryside, in the 
taverns, at the hunt. (With —_ 
lute and recorders.) BG-6 
THE CONNOISSEUR’S MANDEL 
Arias and ensembles from the 
Neglected Operas and Oratorios 
(including the fabulous ‘‘mac 
scene”’ from Orlando). 
BG-601 & BGS-5029" 
VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 
FOLK SONG ALBUM 
The most beautiful English an 
Scottish songs, in the great 
composer's free arrangements 
VRS-1055 & VSD-2058" 
PURCELL: WELCOME TO ALL 
THE PLEASURES, and 
BLOW: ODE ON THE DEATH 
OF PURCELL 
With chorus and orchestra. 
BG-590 & BGS-5015*| 
PURCELL: ODE FOR 
ST. CECILIA’S DAY (1692) 
With chorus and orchestra. | 
BG-559} 
pari ea MADRIGALI | 
A 
From the Eighth Book of Madr 
gals. BG-579 & BGS-5007" | 
MONTEVERDI: IL BALLO 
DELLE INGRATE 
With chorus and orchestra. 
BG-567 
THE WRAGGLE TAGGLE GYPSIES 
Folk Songs and Ballads of Eliza- 
bethan England. VRS-1001 
THE HOLLY AND THE IVY 
Carols of Old England. 
RS-499 
THE ENGLISH MADRIGAL 
SCHOOL, Vol. 3. 
Works of Morley. 
BG-577 & BGS-5002* 
THE ENGLISH MADRIGAL 
SCHOOL, Vol. 4 
Works of Wilbye. 
BG-578 & BGS-5003* gm 


Monaural $4.98 “Stereolab $5.95 
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A Report on 


The ‘new’ 


Salzburg 


By MARTIN BERNHEIMER 

















The balirccem-size Ecucoir fcere 


AUSTRIA 


\LZBURG finally has another Fest- 
spielhaus, but the erection of the 


SALZBURG, 


gigantic new theater seems to have created 
almost as: many problems as it has solved 
The sheer size of the stage—it resembles 
Radio City Music Hall with CinemaScope 
proportions provides a dubious stylistic 
atmosphere for the intimate Mozart works 
that supposedly give Salzburg its raison 
d étre 

Phe situation is not helped by the rather 
gaudy and shiny externals of the building. 
But the acoustics are exceptional, the sight- 
lines excellent, and the stage is as well- 


With 


size, stvle, and practicality all matters of 


equipped as any in the world today 


consideration, perhaps there had to be 
compromises. 

Phe ultimate question of Mozart opera 
in the new theater was avoided this year. 
The only opera presented there was “ Rosen- 
kavalier”’ 


tinued to suffer from the bad acoustics and 


the rest of the repertory con- 


This completes Mr. Bernheimer’s survey 


of the 1960 summer season in Europe. His 


jirst article appeared last month. 
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Cer Rosenkavalier’’ (Prassebuero Salzburger Festspiele) 


Mozart 
Was represented in the new Festspielhaus 


sightlines of the old Festspielhaus. 


only with a concert. Salzburg chief Her- 
bert von Karajan led a masterful if slick 
performance of the Requiem that seemed 
quite appropriate to the surroundings. 

benefited more 


Philhar 


monic in the pit than from practically any- 


The ‘ Rosenkavalier”’ 


from Karajan and the Vienna 


thing seen or heard on the stage. I say 


“practically”’ because of Sena Jurinac’s 
superb Octavian. Otherwise there were 
disappointments: notably Schwarzkopf’s 
overly precious Marschallin, Otto Edel- 


mann’s exaggerated, vocally bottomless 


Ochs, and décor that of necessity made the 
Princess’ boudoir like a ballroom. 


Rudolf 


tried hard to surmount the obstacles of the 


seem 
Hartmann’s tasteful production 
giant stage 

Martin’s 


Mystery of the Nativity, which had its stage 


Frank scenic oratorio, The 
premiére, was better able to capitalize on 


the new theater’s dimensions. Utilizing 
the physical scheme of a medieval mystery 
play, director Margarethe Wallmann and 
designer Helmut Juergens split up the 


stage to represent the levels of Heaven, 
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Earth ds Hell Stationary choristers 
spille ‘ to the pron ¢ either side of the 
stave Phe visual effect was striking 

Less INpPressiv¢ however ire the 
musical and histrionic qualities of the work 
tselt The 70-vear-old Swiss COMposer 
has writte i score that is easy to take 
ccasionall mteresting 1 its colorist 
etfects d, to be blunt, frequently boring 
he biggest problen The Mystery, how- 
eve Is one ! esthetics, tor stage dle 
pict mado s, winged angels, and 
wire-haloed saints cannot avoid question 
ible taste no matter how stylish the pro- 
ducers t to be 

The performance values were impec- 


cable Heinz Wallberg replacing \nser 
met, led the Berlin Philharmonic with 
finesse, and the pure tones of merican 
soprano Teresa Stich-Randall made the 


] t 


most of the clichéd lvricism assigned to 


Mary 

\nother \merica 
Price, proved to be the hit of the festival in 
‘Don nn 


\nna within memory equally comfortable 


soprano, Leontyne 
This was the first Donna 
the drama of the vengeance aria and the 


bel canto of Non Mi Dir 


impassioned vet simple, her musicianship 


Her acting was 


exceptional. Thus, with Schwarzkopf as 


Elvira and pert Graziella Sciutti as Zer- 


lina the feminine trio ipproached per- 
I berhard Waechter, 


ind Cesare Valletti—were 


ectior The men 
Walter Berry, 
somewhat less satisfving, and there were 


eccentricities both in Karajan’s conducting 
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and in the stage designs of Theo Otto. 





The women also dominated “Cosi fan 
Tutte’, in which Schwarzkopf's unique 
Fiordiligi and Sciutti’s Despina were joined 
by Christa Ludwig's less stvlized but 
equally ippropriate Derabella. The ele 
gance of Carl Doench’s Alfonso lay more in 
his bearing and acting than in his singing; 
the opposite might be said for the Gugliel mo 
ind) Ferrando of Hermann Prey and 
Waldemar Kmentt 

Guenther Rennert, whose ‘‘Cosi"’ tended 
toward fussiness, provided a dreamlike 
fairy-tale production of “The Magi 
Flute’; Ita Maximovna’s décor com- 
plemented the staging. 
i “Magic Flute” 


Hilde Gueden, the scheduled Pamina, was 


Musically this was 


plagued by bad luck 


indisposed and had to be replaced by a 
very uneven substitute from Hamburg, 
Liselotte Foelser. Even worse, the Queen 
of the Night also turned out to be an 
emergency replacement; she sounded just 
like the promising but inexperienced stu- 
dent that she was. The only cast members 
to rise above a respectable routine were 
Walter Berry, a delectable, very Viennese 
Papageno, and his equally charming part- 
ner, Sciutti 

The fabled Salzburg Mozart standard 
came closer to reality in the classic Ren- 
nert-Boehm “Marriage of Figaro’.  <Al- 
though Lisa Della Casa’s Countess was not 
in top form, and Christa Ludwig makes too 
much of a clown of Cherubino, there was 
much to admire: Dietrich Fischer- 
Dieskau’s aristocratically lecherous Count, 
Irmgard Seefried’s disarming Susanna, 
Erich Kunz’s nicely balanced Figaro, and 
Murr i\ Dic kie, at last a Basilio who sings 
is well as he acts 


The week in Salzburg ended with 


Dimitri Mitropoulos’ rousing performance 
of Mahler’s Eighth Symphony his came 
close to utilizing the thousand forces 
indicated by the composer; there were 
two giant choruses plus the Vienna Choir 
3ovs, a large-scale orchestra with special 
reinforcements, and seven leather-lunged 
soloists. The performance was notable for 
its sweep as well as precision. There were 
moments of touching serenity and the 
powerful—no, overpowering—effect of the 


massive score is undeniable. 
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FROM THE EDITOR: 


BELIEVE that the article beginning on 
the next page performs an important 


service to record collectors. Fechnical 


pieces bore me as a rule, but this one is 


about common sense vis-a-vis sound 


quality, and all of us could use more of 
that. The many illustrations were to have 


been reduced even more in size but | 
decided that they wouldn't mean much if 


\s it Is, a 


magnifving glass will show vou more than 


they couldn't be seen clearly 
the naked eve . These microphotographs 
are the reason why Leonard Altman's pro- 
mised report on the Stratford conference 
Was postponed. 
Fall ‘futures’ 
“The 


ducting 


Space simply ran out 
Columbia has Copland’s 
Second Hurricane’ (Bernstein con- 
Gould's String 
Quartet, and yet another Das Lied von der 
Erde from Bruno Walter (New York Phil- 
Mildred Miller, Ernst Hafliger 
RCA Victor has an all-Haydn recital by 
the late Wanda Landowska, an 
auf Naxos” 


Peters, Sena Jurinac, and Jan Peerce under 


Glenn First 


harmonic, 


“Ariadne 


Leonie Rvysanek, Roberta 


Erich Leinsdorf), and a Verdi Requiem 


under Fritz Reiner with Leontyne Price, 
Rosalind Elias, Giorgio Tozzi, and Jussi 
Bjoerling—the great tenor’s last recording. 
\s it happens, Capitol also has a Verdi 
Requiem en route with Shakeh Vartenis- 
sian, Fiorenza Cossotto, Boris Christoff, 
Pullio Sera- 
fin. Pianophiles will be pleased to hear 


and Eugenio Fernandi under 


that a Chopin recital by Benno Moiséivitch 
is due on the same label \gain in the 
duplication department Angel, like Colum- 
bia announces Das Lie 1von de r Erde : Panl 
Kletz'si conducts the Philharmonia and the 
soloists are Murray Dickie and 
P contralto Dietrich 
\ngel also promises, in 


instead of 
i Fischer-Dieska't. 
that 
Klemperer all-Wagner set so rapturous! 
Which re- 


me to mention that henceforth we 


November, 


received by the English. 
shall have more frequent reports from the 
other side. George Louis Maver has gone 
to Europe for at least a year, making his 
headquarters in Amsterdam \nd this 


month we are carrving our initial ‘Letter 
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From London”, by Michael Marcus, who 
writes regularly for those excellent English 
Records and 


Musicians 


journals, and 
Vusic 


“Sweet and Swinging” 


Recordings 
.Fred 


will be missing 


and Reynolds 


from this issue only; he has just moved his 
household and at deadline time everything 
I note that Elektra 
will re-release RCA Victor's recording of 
“The Golden A pple” 


time a 


was still topsy-turvy 


This is not.the first 


small independent has restored 


worth-while material to circulation; Lyri- 
chord has been doing it for some time. 
his sort of thing should be more wide- 
spread. But what can be done about those 
recordings of vestervear not released for 
one reason or another and now deemed 
ineligible for release because the perform- 
ing artist has transferred to another label? 
Quite beyond hope, apparently, are those 
unreleased recordings made under a con- 


ductor now deceased and/or succeeded, 


because most companies are reluctant 
either to offend the incumbent or to see one 
of “their” orchestras turning up on a com- 
petitive label. [I do wish some feasible 


way could be found to liberate these 
treasures. Franz Bibo is conducting the 
Symphony No. 12 of 


Hamburg 


Cowell in 
This 


deserves to be in the recorded repertoire, 


Henry 


late this month score 
even if we have to settle for a German radio 
taping. . .Speaking of Cowell, I see that 
the irrepressible ‘Lennie’ is doing his 
Ongaku this season on the same program 
with a symphony by the Japanese com- 
poser Komei Abe. I think this is the first 
time any of our “big’’ orchestras will have 


presented a major contemporary work 
from the Orient, and the news is especially 
welcome right now as we await the Ameri- 
an debut of the NHK Symphony Or- 


chestra of 


Pokyo. I do hope they play 
some representative music by their native 
masters. We have waited a long time to 
hear what it sounds like. . Our own modest 
efforts in behalf of such cultural exchange 
will continue shortly with another special 
section on “The Music of Asia” 
7 


attention “to 


, with par- 


ticular Indonesia. Bes 


1()3 
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By ©. VICTOR CAMPOS 


SURVEY of record-cleaning gadgets, brushed, bugged, louped, microscoped, 
compounds, and procedures has — spectrographed and anti-staticized over 
ven needed for a long time. As far as I 10,000 LPs. I have found, unfortunately, 
know, no one has ever printed a docu- and much to my distress as a record col- 
mented report on the validity of these — lector, that the easier methods of cleaning 


various methods. Over the past six to are too often damaging to both the record 
seven vears, much of my spare time has — and cartridge 
been devoted to studying the care of Let us examine what causes a record 


ls. I have washed, sprayed, wiped, get dirty. Nearly all good LPs are made 


record 





Figure 2. Another example of a new cle in stereo groove. The highlights are modulation peaks—places 








vhere tl aximum 45-degree displacement of the stylus occurs The graininess in the groove is again due 
to ver formation to stamper image The grainy ap cet ned at the edge of the groove is formed by 
groc aterial which has been pushed onto the surface, causing a microscopic ridge, and is caused by in 
sufficient ssing time or a dull cutting stylus. Note cleanliness ree smoothness of groove walls 





Figure 3. Unplayed stereo grooves. The parallel bright lines in the center are evidence that a .001-inch 
monaural stylus was used at some time in the production process, probably for monitoring or experimental 


. Evidence of stylus jumping and skating are visible in stylus tracings The bright V bottom ot 
gr e is hard to interpret and is probably a track made by stylus and subsequently packed either with 
groove shavings or dirt. The bottom groove again shows severe graininess associated with bad conformity 
to the stamper, 
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of vinyl or some compound incorporating high coefficient of friction. In fact, it is 
vinyl. All record companies use some sort — used on marble floors in the lobbies o 
of “filling” material, but no one says what — public building to prevent slipping on rainy 
percentage of } substance is used days 

Nevertheless, vin) s used. Vinyl is a \nytime there is friction between two 


plastic with’ lite a bit of elasticity; itcan —bedies, a static electric charge tends to be 
‘ 


be bent and will spring back to itsoriginal developed. When a record is played a 


position \t the same time it has a very large amount of friction is developed be- 














stylus marks 

‘ly well pac ked dirt 
lus used during 
ation due to a 


of top groove is less than .0008 

ording will sound distorted 

t will be pushed out ot 

ss will be reproduced 

I julated recording lacks 

rd mater t DE lences of stylus skipping 
I the groove ) f groove, signifying either dirt or 
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and packed dirt. 
uund across grooves (cane shape 
or damage to groove t 


IS mark 








i “ SA. 8 LOE LE BE, So: EY 


Microp 
yv cleaning groove the dirt 
odulation caused by excessive pressure of 
ground between groove walls and stylus. Inter 
packed dirt or stylus track 


Figure 7. 
without ar In the bottom 
lear ’ 
Ga ine 
j 


ane 


ween the record groove and stylus be- 


cause, at the point of their contact, there 
are several tons of pressure. This friction 


great that the stvlus as it moves along, 


is SO 


slightly deforms the record groove in the 


When the elastic 


pull of the vinyl overcomes the friction, the 


direction of stylus travel. 


vinyl snaps back into shape, causing a 


“tick’ This phenomenon occurs several 


thousand times a second, and in random 
fashion. We hear this as surface noise 
Surface noise has no characteristic pitch 
because of its random character 
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Monaural! LP played several times without cleaning 
Bright lumps in the 
Highlights on groove walls are 
rom grinding dirt between groove wall 


The white line in the middle of the groove 
middle of the groove are spots of dirt. Lint and dirt 

vieces of dirt imbedded in groove 
and stylus 








hotograph of a stereo record played 50 times on a record changer with a popular catridge 


is ground into the groove wall 
the record-changer arm and tl 
ittent highlights at bottom « 


Highlights are badly 
ie dirt carried by stylus 
yt groove are the results ot 


Now, by coincidence, dust and records 


have opposite charges; therefore all man- 
and dirt is 


ner of dust 


continually at- 
tracted to the record The function of a 
Pri- 


marily, it must remove any static charges 


record cleaner, then, is 


two-fold. 


so that dirt can be easily dislodged; 


it must 


then 


efficiently remove the dust 


and 
grit from the record without grinding it 
into the groove. For this reason a stylus 
is not a good nor even a passable method 
of removing dust and grit, even when’ the 


cartridge or arm is supplied with a radio- 
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ictive ionizing device (refer to photo- 


graphs 6, 7, and 8 

Available record-cleaning devices can be 
divided into the following categories: 
without 


that 


radioactive devices with and 


brushes; brushes, including those 


clip on record-player arms; aerosol sprays; 
special deter- 


chemical cleaning cloths; 


gents; and miscellaneous apparatus 


he 


ionize the surrounding air 


radioactive devices bombard and 


Since tonized 
most of the static 


iir is a conductor, 


the record bleed off and dirt 


charge on 





Figure 8 
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Figure 9. Stereo record played on a changer w 
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can be easily dislodged Unfortunately 


static charges in the vicinity leak back into 
the de-staticized area as soon as the device 
whole cycle starts 


moves on, and the 


Meanwhile the stylus grinds the 


again 
dislodged particles into the groove 
Camel's hair brushes used with these 


devices are passable but not consis ently 
efficient. For best results they should be 
moistened before use with distilled water. 
lap water, especially hard water, is not 
satisfactory because it collects in droplets 


and leaves salt and dirt deposits. For 






popular cartridge 
s clean rhe 
1 nt 







nd cleaned after each playing 
I es, however, are full 









t the record yV 














face dirt on the rece » the oves, and was unable 
te e dirt gro the walls of the groove 
creasing stylus v m, and ultimately 
lulat eak Brig n the middle ot 

gr e he record is now incapable of vieldins 












gh-fidelitv’’ crystal cartridge. The stereo groove 
i zg k ree needed wit 
gr t the stylus removed an 
g pr \ga vas ked t 
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Figure 10. 








Long-playing monaural record grooves cleaned with detergent and pad according to instructions 
he solvent of the detergent has evaporated and left behind a solid residue which holds on to grit 
The pad seems to have removed lint; however, it did not get into the groove. 


The detergent has 


effectively dissolved the dirt and left an even abrasive coating over the entire surface and inside of the groove. 


Playing the record in this condition is equivalent to | 
also be done to the stylus 


graphic evidence, refer to photograph 12. 

Brushes alone are worse than nothing. 
Camel's hair is not stiff enough to penetrate 
into the groove. Brushing, therefore, has 
two results. More static electricity is 
developed; and, because the static charges 
have not been removed, very little of the 
dirt and The 


result of this kind of cleaning is similar to 


dust can be dislodged. 
that shown in figure 8. 

Not all of the dozens of aerosol sprays 
were tried, but with all the brands used the 
were encountered. All 

solids. It 


same conditions 
contained gummy is true that 
de-staticize the record, but they do 
dirt The 


holds the dirt on the surface and in the 


they 


not remove gummy residue 
groove so that the stvlus can grind it into 
the groove walls. If the record is wiped 
with a cloth the mixture is still swept into 
the groove (such clogging of the groove, of 
course, means poor contact between stylus 
and groove and, ultimately, poor repro- 
duction [he situation is similar to that 
encountered in figures 8 and 10. 

There is, however, a more serious dis- 
advantage in using aerosol sprays. The 
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laying it with a fine sandpaper stylus,’and ‘damage will 


chemicals contained in the sprays attack 

the rubber or latex suspension u-ed in most 

Partial 
this 


high-fidelity cartridges disin- 


tegration or hardening of suspen- 
sion occurs from three to six months after 
use of the spray. When the suspension 
stiffens the stylus cannot move freely; this 
results in audible distortion of sound, and 
record grooves are damaged, if not de- 
stroyed, because the stylus literally plows 
through the high-frequency etchings. If 
the ‘‘goo”’ hardens, however, these high- 
frequency etchings already will have been 
destroved because they are filled with the 
would like to 


concrete-like mixture. [ 


point out that no record company or 
stvlus-cartridge manufacturer recommends 
this method of cleaning. 

Chemical cleaning cloths, also, are in- 
effectual. 


See figure 8. Fortunately, the 


damage incurred is not as severe as with 
sprays. 
Detergents seem to be the modern 
answer to all cleaning and washing prob- 
lems. They do their job of dissolving dirt 


beautifully. However, when records are 


wiped with any special detergent solution 
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both the dissolved dirt and the detergent 
remain on the record. Unless used very 
sparingly the grooves become filled up and 
the stylus cannot track properly. True 
the stylus will track properly on the second 
or third play (with stereo records, on the 
fourth or tifth play), but the high-fre- 
quency etchings do not empty out pro- 
perly They are not recommended, as 
regular household detergents have the 
same etfect Their only advantage, 
negated by over-all results, is that the 
anti-static chemicals included in_ special 
compounds work very well. 

Record manufacturers often recommend 
wiping the record with a damp cloth. This 
cleans the surface of the record It also 
sweeps the dirt into the groove, and leaves 
salt deposits unless distilled water is used 
It does very little to bleed off the stati 
charge on the record Che results are the 
same as those shown igure 8 


Pheoretic records when purchased 


be as clean as in figures 1 and 2 


shoul 
However, the ambient conditions at the 
master gy studio plant ind stores ck quite 
a bit to make this condition entirely 


theoretical. If dust is present on the mas- 


ter or even in the air when the master 
lacquer is monitored, this dust will be 
packed into the bottom ind walls of the 
groove When the negative master 1s 


made, the dirt will then be faithfully 


silhouetted and will show up on the tinal 





Figure 11. 
brush device 


the cleanliness and s 











ss of groove walls, der 


between stylus 1 groove wall. This record is still in 
Dust-Bug Since anti-static compound is used on 

stat attractior Notice the lack of gumminess and 
The bott groove again shows stylus track and | 


ntact areas of groove walls are extremely clear 





z-playing groove played 100 times by 


he brush 





product. See figure 3. Needless to say 
from a consumer's point of view this con 
dition cannot be improved. If, however, 


records are left unsealed in the factory o 


stores, dust will be attracted by the static 
charge and at the first playing the bottom 
of the groove will be packed up (figures 3 
4, 5, etc.) in such a manner that it will be 
impossible to remove completely (figures 
12, 13, and 14). 

Now, back to the immediate problem 
The only product I have found which 
reliably cleans records is the ‘‘Dust Bug”’ 
marketed by Electro-Sonic Laboratories 
ESL). This product is effective, with the 
proviso that the record must be clean 
and not in one of the conditions described 
above. The “Dust Bug” consists of a pad 


to clean the surface of 


the groove and a 
very small, stiff nvlon brush to clean the 
bottom and walls of the groove. There is 
no record wear, because the nylon bristles 
are much softer than diamond styli and 
the vinyl is resilient. ‘The pad and brush 
are moistened with an optimum solution 
of Ethylene Glycol, supplied by the maiiu- 
facturer, which provides a leakage path for 
static electricity The coating that re- 
mains is almost non-existent, and collected 
dust and grit are not ground into the 
groove because the nvlon brush does not 
exert the same point-contact pressure as 


the stylus. The whole assembly is mounted 


ona plastic arm which traverses the record 


a 


a .001 stylus. This record was cleaned by a rotary 
he surface and a semi-stiff nylon bristle brush to clean the bottom of the groove. Note 
ot onstrating that no damage has been done by dirt caught 





name of the device is the 
held to the record by 
ther methods of cleaning 


which is possible to remove However 


a The trz 
lirt or lint has 


compared wit 


perfect s 
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used LP cleaned each play with atomic ionizing device and brush. Highlights on 
where dirt and grit between stylus and groove wall have damaged the trace. Comparison 


slightly better than with no cleaning but neither groove nor surface is entirely 


ws condit 


t bottom « roove are dirt spots. 

















Tracking is excellent. Note lack of 
Groove bottomfstill shows 
with tracking. Stylus 


s using ‘“‘Dust-Bug”’ device. 
Record is in perfect shape 
seem to intertere 


«0 record played 12 t 
groove walls because of absence of dirt 
| shavings smoothl vacked This condition does not 
eter was used 


This record was treated with a dry waxy substance that has a 
good electrical conductor the discharge of 
rhe highlights indicate some wear but not so 


rd played 500 
a ‘‘Dust-Bu during each pla 


u is a lubricant. Since it is also < 
see text) is nost stantaneous. 
rhe record was also cleaned with < 


itic elect 
detract trom enjoyment 

ievable but true, and prompts the wish that record companies would supply discs so coated 
4 groove again shows evidence of packed dirt or shavings. 
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justa few grooves ahead of the stylus 

Unquestionably the best record-cleaning 
mechanism I have seen is the “Parastat’’. 
This is a device containing two brushes and 
two pads, each 5!" long (both sides of the 


record are cleaned simultaneously), which 
The record 


the 


ire coated with Cetyl alcohol. 


is placed in a plastic jaw holding 


brushes, and is then rotated. The pads 
ind brushes clean both the surface and the 
ind for good mea- 


The Cetyl alcohol dries as a 


grooves of the record, 
sure the label 
film on the record which 


waxy molecular 


provides a low-resistance leakage path for 


static charges and a lubricant for the 
record. The results are unbelievable. Sur- 
face noise is reduced, as ts stylus and 
record wear (figure 14 High-frequency 
response is generally very much improved 
ifter using the “‘Parastat’’. Unfortunate- 
ly, it is not now available in this country 
it is of British design and manufacture 
The price—around $75—is also high 
Originally it was designed to be used i 
record stores as a service to customers 
However, for the really serious record col- 


lector it may be a worth-while investment 
because both stylus and record wear are so 
drastically reduced 


The question remains whether or not 


anything can be done to restore records 


which now contain a residue, coating, or 
quantity of ground-in dirt due to lack of, 
or improper, cleaning. The only answer I 
know for this problem is washing. 

The procedure is simple. One needs a 
soft brush (such as a soft facial or cosmetic 


brush) and a detergent (Ivory Liquid is the 
only one I have found that is pure enough 
to be satisfactory containing no lanolin or 
\void detergents with color- 


Mix 
the detergent one to 50 parts with water 


anti-irritant 
ing, perfume, and other additions. 
tap water is all right Dip the brush in 
the solution and brush the record carefully, 
the direction of the 


following grooves 


Both sides should be cleaned. Then rinse 
under cool running water from the tap, 
Don’t be 
concerned if the label gives off a colored 
oft. Allow the 
water to run off the record as you hold it 


removing all trace of detergent. 


stream; it won't come 


vertically between your hands. Surface 


tension will draw most of the water from 
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the grooves, leaving some drops. Place a 
clean, dry Turkish towel on a flat surface 
and dry the record by placing your thumb 
at the center hole and slowly spinning the 


\llow the label to dry 


three to four minutes 


record on the towel 
, and then place it 
in a polyethelene sleeve until ready to 
play. If, when the record is inspected 
under a strong light, residue or fingerprints 
ire still visible, the be re 


process may 


peated. If done properly, washing cannot 
harm records. Washing does not insure 
that the record will remain clean; a ‘‘Dust 


Bug” should be used during subsequent 


plays. 
Records are a large investment; it 
makes sense to handle them with care 


Never handle a record by the playing sur- 


face. Fingerprints contain grease and 


acid which are damaging to both record 
and stylus. Keep records in plastic sleeves, 


and use new ones when the old sleeves 


become soiled. These sleeves prevent 


scratching against the cardboard sleeve 


and keep dust off the record. Never place 


records or sleeves on dusty or gritty sur- 


faces (plastic sleeves can become charged 
with static electricity and also attract 
dust Never leave a record in the paper 


sleeve that many manufacturers supply. 
These are dust-catchers and worse than 
Their function is finished when 


The 


best storage place for records is in book- 


nothing. 
you read the advertising on them. 


shelves rather than on open racks. 

A last word about procedures used in the 
foregoing tests. In all instances the audible 
effect of cleaners was checked by means of 
the Cook ‘‘White Noise”’ record. 


adopted as a control on listening tests 


This was 


because of the constancy of sound from 
“White” 


noise contains the complete audio spec- 


groove to groove or random 


trum. With good playback equipment 
even a small change or absence in the 
spectrum is easily and immediately noticed, 
The 
effect is also audible on musical material, 
but 


especially in the high frequencies. 


because frequency and dynami 
changes in music are so numerous the ear 
can be more easily fooled. The continual 
presence of extremely-high-frequency etch- 
the 


groove damage audible and unmistakable 


ing on ‘white noise’’ record made 
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A Picture History of Opera, by Philip 
Hope-Wallace, in collaboration with Ray- 
mond Mander and Joe Mitchenson. Lon- 
don: Edward Hulton, distributed by 

Macmillan in the U. S. A. 160 pp., 

index, $7.00 


HERE is a real need for a first-class, 
rare no-weaknesses, not-over- 
priced pictorial history of opera. This is 
not it. Despite many excellences, Hope- 
Wallace’s book is weakened by the lack of 
a consistent point of view and purpose. It 
is vaguely historical, vaguely designed to 
please Covent Garden devotees—especial- 
ly those with long memories—and spiced 
up with some off-beat illustrations and 
photos. Perhaps the fact that this is part 
of a pictorial series published by Hulton 
and dealing with such topics as English 
pottery, ships, flight, and railways as well 
as ballet, opera, and theater is what is 
wrong here. Such a book as this should be 
addressed to the serious opera-lov er but, 
certainly, the audience addressed by Hope- 
Wallace's lengthy text is not presumed to 
have much operatic experience or aware- 
ness. Indeed, there are uncomfortable 
moments when one has the awful feeling 
that he might be addressing those to whom 
all opera is comic opera. There is no lack 
of flippancy here and not very much of it 
is uproariously funny. Penetrating essays 
on operatic history are, admittedly, out of 
place in such a picture book, but it seems 
to me that Hope-Wallace’s rehash of al- 


ready overly familiar operatic history is 
just as out of place. I would rather have 
more photos. Even the writing is sur- 
prisingly clumsy and casual for a staff 
member of the Manchester Guardian. 

So long as the illustrative material was 
chosen to document the first performance 
of an opera or a performance of interest of 
about the same time, the book is satisfying. 
Many of the illustrations have not been 
reproduced in book form before and those 
of the 18th and 19th centuries are fre- 
quently enchanting. Also rewarding are 
the rare photos of Russian operas. What 
does disappoint is the scattering of il- 
lustrations of famous artists in famous 
roles. The choice seems to be limited to 
artists of two to four decades ago and the 
choice seems unduly capricious. Not a 
single photo of such recent favorites as 
Callas, Tebaldi, Nilsson, or Rysanek is 
included. The modern scene is represented 
by production shots of modern British and 
American operas—badly reproduced. I 
have no real quarrel with the inclusion of 
some special artists along the way but 
since it could not be consistently done for 
all periods, operas, and types of singers, it 
would seem to have been a better idea not 
to attempt it at all, except where the artists 
were somehow concerned with an im- 
portant first performance or something of 
the kind. 

All in all, a disappointment. Collectors 
will want to take a careful look at this book 


G.L.M. 


before making a decision. 


Other books recently received 


STUDIA MEMORIAE BELAE 
BARTOK SACRA (twenty-six papers 
on musical folklore by Zoltan Kodaly, 
Paul Collaer, Jaap Kunst, Laurence 
Picken, Viktor Beliaev, Maud Karpeles, 
and others), edited by G. Dienes. Buda- 
pest: Hungarian Academy of Sciences. 
Distributed in the United States by 
Boosey and Hawkes, $10, 


October, 1960 


MOTHER IS MINNIE, by Sophie Gug- 
genheimer Untermeyer and Alix William- 
son; Introduction by Jack Paar. Double- 
day, $3.95. 

THE RING OF THE NIBELUNG, 
translated, and with a foreword, by 
Stewart Robb; introduction by Edward 
Downes. Dutton (Everyman paper- 


back), $1.95, 





Introducing a new column . 





LETTER FROM LONDON 


LONDON 


Salzburg and 


HILE I was in 
Munich during August, a leading 


record company quietly folded up and 


gave itself away! Top Rank, a subsidiary 
handed over its assets and 


liabilities to the E.M.I 


of Rank Films, 
Group without 
itlo 


consider 


Top Rank started operation in 


\pril of 


last ve i d had ippeared to have sur- 
vived the itial difficulties of entering the 
record industry They had recently in 
stituted a system of quarterly rather than 
monthly releases a only six months ago 


had launched with great publicity a new 


line of cheap records. Naturally rumours 
ibout the demise of Rank Records are rife 
including the suggestion that in their short 
period of operation they had lost over 
£1,000,000 and that there are the same 
iumber records lving in stock which it 
will now it be possible to sell 


M.1 


iwreed to take over such part of the popular 


\t the time of writing, I have only 


catalogue which they think they can use 
and what now happens to the valuable and 
Vanguard and labels 


which Rank had distributed in the United 


interesting Everest 


Kingdom is anvbody's guess. The serious 
music lover will hope that these records are 
that, should ar- 


concluded for 


not lost to us here and 


rangements be their re- 


distributior the side will not be 


neglec ted 


stereo 
In my own view, Rank’s failure 
to produce stereodiscs handicapped them 
in trying to catch up with their rivals 
lurning to more pleasant things, Deut 
just made their 
Scala \ll the 
Scala recordings were made 
\ngel in the United States 


makes 


sche Grammophon have 


lirst recording with La 
previous La 
for Columbia 
ind this wonder 


what D.G.G 


new tie- ip one 
have lr 


first opera chosen is Verdi's ‘‘Un Ballo in 


the leading singers 


which 





mind to record. The 


will be Gianni Poggi, Antonietta Stella and 
Ettore Bastianini 
D.G.G. are 


including in this season’s plans are ‘‘Le 


Two other operas which 


Nozze de Figaro” and “Elektra”. Che 
“Figaro’’ will at last give us Fischer 
Dieskau’s tremendous Count on records 


will be Maria 
Irmgard Seefried 


ind the others in the cast 
Stader as the Countess, 
as Susanna, Hertha Té6pper as Cherubino 
ind, interesting of all 


perhaps most 


Renato Capecchi as Figaro. Ferenc Fri 
sav will conduct 

Karl B6hm will return to Dresden, where 
he made the “ Rosenkavalier”’ set, 


“Elektra” 


role will be 


to con 
recording in which the 
Borkh 


Marianne Schech will sing Chrysothemis, 


duct the 
title sung by Inge 
Jean Madeira Klvtemnestra and Fischer 
Dieskau Orest 

Fischer-Dieskau has recently completed 
for Deutsche Grammophon a fine 
Schubert 
coupling of the 
Songs” 


new 


record of Goethe Lieder, a 


Brahms “Four Serious 
with the Dvorak ‘Biblical Songs”, 
and, with Irmgard Seefried, excerpts from 
Handel's “Julius For Electrola 
he has recently completed recording the 


Wolf Goethe L 


October he will 


Caesar” 


three LPs and in 
Mandryvka_ in 
with Lisa Della C 
neliese Rothenberger 
Wolfram in “ 


lo return to Deutsche Grammophon: 


leder on 
record 
“Arabella” asa and An 
under Keilberth, and 


Tannhiduser 


signed two of to- 
Anda 


The latter has so far 


This firm has recently 


day's Geza and 


Rudolf 


recorded only the piano version of Mus- 


leading pianists, 


Firkusny 

sorgsky's Pictures at an Exhibition, but a 
much more ambitious programme has been 
planned for the young Hungarian virtuoso 
His first dise includes the twenty-four 
Préludes of Chopin, the Second and Third 
Concertos of Barték, the B flat Concerto 


of Brahms and, with Schneiderhan and 
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Fournier, the Triple Concerto of Bee- 
thove His compatriot, Ferenc Fric say, 


conducts all these concerto recordings 


lhe tirst record Fricsay completed after 
his severe illness last year was a stunning 
version of Mozart's great C minor Mass, 
Kk. 427——easily the best version so far, in 
my view. He has also remade the ‘‘New 
World Symphony and a_ coupling of 
Vita nd Les Préludes 


LD.G.G plan to re-record most of the 


classical repertory for stereo and they hope 
to have Schneiderhan and Seemann do all 
the Beethoven Violin Sonatas and, when 
he recovers from a recent injury to his left 
hand, to have Wilhelm Kempff re-do all 
the Bee thoven Piano Concertos 

\t the moment only two further discs 
ire to come from Karajan for D.G.G.—a 
Liszt disc with Shura Cherkassky and the 
Mozart Requiem. J6érg Demus has a new 
version of the ‘Trout’ Quintet, while a 
major undertaking in the Archive series 
will be the Bach B minor Mass under Karl 
Richter 

Decca (London in America) have com- 
pleted the new ‘‘Otello’”’ with Rysanek, 
Vickers, and Gobbi conducted by Serafin; 


The Complete 
Works of 


a Verdi Requiem under Reiner with 
Rysanek, Elias, Bjoerling, and Tozzi, and 
what promises to be either the most loved 
or most hated recording of the vear—the 
new, gimmick-ridden “Die Fledermaus’. 
In this recording Prince Orlofsky really has 
himself a ball, and every major artist on 
the Decca roster with the exception of 
Kirsten Flagstad and Cesare Siepi will take 
part. I[ will leave further details to the im- 
agination 

Decca are at last going ahead with a 
complete ‘Tristan und Isolde’’ with Birgit 
Nilsson and Fritz Uhl in the title roles. 
Uhl is a tenor who sings regularly in 
Munich and, in the past two years, at 
Bayreuth He is young and promising, 
but whether he is ready for such an as- 
signment as this I very much doubt. 
Regina Resnik sings Brangaene and Georg 
Solti conducts the Vienna Philharmonic, 
but it is going to be difficult to surpass 
Flagstad and Furtwangler 

Next month I hope to report on, amongst 
other things, the new Verdi Requiem with 
Christoff, conducted by Serafin, and the 
Fischer-Dieskau ‘‘Fliegende Holldnder’’. 


MicHAEL Marcus 


AN HISTORIC PROJECT 


HAKESPEARE 


Recorded by the Marlowe Society under the 


auspices of the British Council. 


Just released: 
Henry IV Part I 


Winter’s Tale 


Already issued; Julius Caesar; Richard II; 
As You Like It; The Sonnets; Macbeth; 
Two Gentlemen Of Verona; A_ Lover's 
Complaint: Troilus And Cressida; Othello; 


Coriolanus; The Merchant Of Venice: Meas- 
ure For Measure; King John; Romeo And 


Juliet 


Remaining works scheduled 


OVA 
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Other Reviews 
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HERE IS IN SOULS a sympathy with sounds, and as 


the mind is pitched the ear is pleased with melting 


airs or martial, brisk or grave; some chord in unison 


with what we hear is touched within us, and the heart 


rep lies. 


J.S. BACH: 6B, 


Bath 


ndenburg Concerti 
Festival Chamber Or 
Yehudi Menuhi 


> "717 e@ i 
( ipitol Stereo set SGBR-7217, $11.96 


com 
plete 


chestra conducted by 


We ve Archive ARC-3105/6 
Rede West ter XWN-2219 
Pr k Bach Guild 540 

Mu ut I CMA-7211 OSA-2301 
Ss THIS recording, which features Menu- 
hin not only as director but also as per- 
former on the violin in numbers 1 (violino 
piccolo), 2, 3, 4, 5, and tirst violist in num 
ber 6, is without doubt one of the best sets 
f Brandenburgs available \ great deal 
of research has gone into the preparation 
for these performances: generally speak- 
ing, authentic instruments such as recorders 
and gambas are utilized, the two-chord 


second movement of the third concerto has 
been replaced by a tasteful if slightly long 
irrangement for violin, viola, and continuo 
by Benjamin Britten of the slow movement 
from Bach's sixth Trio Sonata for or 


gan, 
ind phrasing as well as ornamentation is 
far closer to the traditional baroque style 


than 


lempi are 


most of the 


available recordings 
very spirited but not rushed, 
and the renditions are kept on a true cham 
ber orchestra level. Menuhin has gathered 
some splendid musicians for this recording, 
and one has the feeling that there must 
have been a great deal of enjoyment in 
connection with the rehearsing and per 
this My reser 
vation is with George Malcolm's handling 


of the first movement ol number five: 


formance of musk only 


this 
skilled harpsichordist, for all his technical 
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—William Cowper 


mastery, plays the cadenza rather dryly 


and totally loses the effect of the climax 


through some fussy and overfrequent 


changes in registration. The sound of the 
recording is very good with a nice acousti 
cal background, certainly better recorded 
than any of the competing versions. Here 
again, however, the harpsichord detracts, 
for it is not allowed to come out enough 
either 


as a continuo instrument (very well 


executed by Kinloch Anderson, with some 
very imaginative realization in the last 
movement of number six) or as the con 


certato instrument in number five. One 
also has the impression that Menuhin, at 
least in the stereo version, is a little too 
prominent to the detriment of some of the 
other solo players. All in all, however, the 
engineers have done an admirable job is 
balancing the various instruments; there 
can be few compositions which are more 
difficult than these to record properly. To 
sum up, Menuhin and his forces present a 
highly enjoyable set of Brandenburgs 
which, while not so scholarly as the Archive 
Wenzinger performances, is in matters of 
tempo and style a great improvement over 
most of the competing versions. I.K 
J. S. BACH: Concerto in F (‘‘Italian” 
Partita No. 1 in B flat, Partita No. 2 in 
C minor; Glenn Gould (piano). Colum- 
bia ML-5472, $4.98, or Stereo MS-6141, 
$5.98. 
S)MEMORY fails when one attempts to 


recall a pianist who plays Bach like Glenn 
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Gould Thirty years ago the tendency 
among leading pianists was to perform 
Bach with a warm, singing tone and lots of 
pedal \bout that time Landowska was 
beg! gy to be encountered by a larger 


public, many of whom had never before 
heard this music played on the harps 
chord, the instrument for which Bach 
conceived it. More people heard Landow- 
ska during the thirties and suddenly more 
irtists began to turn to the harpsichord, 
stimulated by what they had heard and by 
the thought that a public demand was 
growing for more harpsichord recitals 
There was a demand, and it burgeoned 
foday more people hear Bach plaved 


on the harpsichord than IT suspect even a 


Landowska would have thought possible 


when she first began giving recitals \ll 
this exposure could not have failed to im 
press that portion of the younger yenera- 
tion of pianists with a predilection for 
Bach. Consequently, we have heard many 
young artists over the past fifteen years 
who have tried, in playing Bach, either to 
imitate or evoke the sonorities of the an- 
tique instrument, to make a piano speak 
with a harpsichord’s accent. It has been 
an exciting investigation, though there 
have been many occasions when one 
wished artists would stop experimenting 
ind play like Harold Samuel. Glenn Gould 

ind the work of a couple of other artists 

has made the venture worth-while 
Gould's plaving of Bac h is notable, first of 
all, for immaculate rhythmic and linear 
clarity 

Moreover, | have never heard another 
pianist who could so successfully evoke the 
crisp articulation and light transparency of 
the harpsichord without an obvious at- 
tempt to deny those qualities which 
uniquely belong to the piano. Part of 
Gould's magic is his extraordinary control 
in finger attack. He gets a broad range ol 
tonal hues by finger attack alone. He uses 
the pedal very little. His legato is quite 
effective, especially when you consider 
that in any section he is apt to employ, as 
one would with a harpsichord, a fla 
dynamic. Of the three superb new per- 
formances Gould offers, | must single out 
the B flat Partita as s rpassingly beauti- 


ful Ce. 


October, 1960 








COMPLETE 
MONTHLY 
CATALOG 

OF STEREO 

& MONAURAL 
RECORDS 


Lists over 25,000 stereo and mon- 
aural records under more than 400 
labels. Published monthly to in- 
clude latest releases. Lists com- 
posers, artists, labels, record numbers 
and prices for any selection or type 
The only 
complete authoritative catalog of its 
kind—an invaluable guide used by 
more than a million record collectors. 
Ask your record dealer for the latest 
issue. If he doesn't carry Schwann, 
send 35c with the coupon below. 


of selection you want. 


Be sure to include dealer's name. 





W. Schwann, Ine. 
137 Newbury St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Please send your latest record catalog. | am 
enclosing 35c 


MY NAME IS 


MY RECORD DEALER IS 


ADDRESS 
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Beethoven 

by Krips— 
the year’s 
outstanding 


orchestral 
recording? 


BEETHOVEN: Nine Symphonies; Leonor 


Overture N 3; Komont Overture; Lon- 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Josef Krips; Jennifer Vvvvan. Shirley 


Carter, Rudolf Petrak, Donald Bell, 
BBC Chorus (in the Ninth Symphony 


or Stereo SO BR-3065, 8, $39.98 





everest set LPBR-6065. 8, sixteen sides, 





























ee \T JOSEF KRIPS is a first-rate 
musician, orchestral technician, and 
musical scholar has been acknowledged by 
most thoughtful record collectors since the 
early days of LP. Krips is the Apollonian 
conductor—serene, authoritative, con- 
trolled as opposed to the Dionvsian 
leader, frequently inspirational but with a 
passion that resists governing. Not for 
nothing was Krips assistant in 1921 at the 
age of 19 to Felix Weingartner at the 
Vienna Volksoper. At this impressionable 
age, Krips perhaps soliditied his purpose of 
conducting with an art which conceals 
skill and with an ethos which places musi- 
cal matters above the aggrandizement of 
personality. Surely he had a proper model 
it that time for doing so. But whenever it 
was, as long as anyone I know can re- 
member, Krips has been the dignified pro- 
fessional and the musician’s musician. 
Some who know his work but casually 
through his worthy pre-stereo London 
recordings may think of Krips as eminently 
dependable but unexciting. This in 
sufficiently informed opinion can be under- 
stood. One needs to hear Krips in concert 
or in the best stereo recording to realize 
fully his skill in grading dynamics, for 
example, or his precision in effecting lucid 
internal balances, qualities vital to the 
chiaroscuro of expression and indispensable 
in the work of a conductor who does not go 
in for outsized dynamics, soigné tonal 
finish, or contrary, idiosyncratic phrasing. 
Piatigorsky once said: “The audience 
wants blood.”” I have many thoughts 
about this truism, but the one that comes 
to mind right now is my impression that 
the Apollonian artist is the one who must 
wait longest for honor from many critics 
and the broad public. Certainly Krips has 
not yet won recognition commensurate 
with his ability in America, though he is 
close to attaining it in Europe, where he 
has had a great deal more exposure. In 
\merica, I am sure his full powers have 
been revealed to only a relative few. 
Krips came to this country on a regular 
basis in 1954, when he was appointed 
musical director of the Buffalo Philhar- 
monic. With this ensemble he has con- 
ducted a most successful bootstrap oper- 
ation while filling a plentiful schedule of 
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European conducting dates. During the 
past six years, Krips has continued making 
records for London in such diverse locations 
as Vienna, Paris, London, and Tel Aviv 
and has aiso been recorded by RCA Victor 
in New York in the company of no less an 
artist than Artur Rubinstein. In this 
time, it isa crime that Krips has not had a 
guest shot in New York during a winter 
season with any of our three leading 
eastern orchestras, an opportunity many 
of his inferiors have had, to make his 
talents better known to large audiences 
and to those who can make a big career for 
an artist in America so quickly. So far as 
I know, Krips has given but one indoor 
New York concert-——a memorable one with 
the Symphony of the Air—although during 
the past couple of seasons he has led ab- 
breviated Beethoven cycles with members 
of the New York Philharmonic at Lewisohn 
Stadium to public and critical approval. I 
suspect, however, that because of Everest’s 
resplendent recording of Krips’ perform- 
ances of the Beethoven symphonies we 
shall be hearing more of him, and soon. 

\s Weingartner before him (and whose 
work, incidentally, Krips’ resembles to a 
remarkable degree) Krips is an outstand- 
ing conductor of Beethoven's music, which 
he has played with considerable frequency. 
He established the London Beethoven 
Festival in 1951 with the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and it is doubtless this 
long association that has produced these 
finished and responsive performances. 

Before going further, I must comment on 
the care and marvelous engineering skill 
Everest has lavished on Krips and _ his 
forces. It has, in so doing, set new stand- 
ards for the recording art. These records 
have amazing presence, natural spacious- 
ness 1 a generous stereo effect, superb def- 
inition of timbre, and a dynamic expanse 
one has hitherto heard only in such a set as 
London's blue-ribbon “Das Rheingold’. It 
Was a wise decision to spread the Nine 
Symphonies to eight records and to fill in 
the gaps with the Leonore No. 3 and 
Egmont overtures, rather than to squeeze 
them onto the usual seven. It allows us, 
by the way, to hear repeats in the First, 
Second, Fourth, and Fifth that we often 


miss. Every now and then there is some 
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blemish in the purity of the sound in tuttis 
at the end of a dise—a kind of break-up in 
the sound—and the side containing the 
first two movements of the Fifth Sym- 
phony in my review copy was afflicted 
with a kind of rattle in loud passages. 
rhese flaws prove that Everest, which for 
the moment has outdistanced its com- 
petition, has only made it to the summit of 
Annapurna; but Everest is in sight 

lo return to what these recordings make 
clear, I must declare that I have never 
heard in my home more enjoyable or more 
authoritative performances of Symphonies 
1,2,4,0r8. These rank in every way with 
my earlier favorites of Toscanini’s No. 1, 
Beecham’s No. 2, Walter's recent and 
Poscanini’s BBC No. 4, and Karajan’s 78 
recording of No. 8. Krips’ performances 
of No. 5and No. 9 (forgetting the disparity 
in vocal cream and ease of the soloists) are 
to my mind similar to and the equal in 
effect of Weingartner’s, and that should be 
praise enough for anyone. The Eroica and 
the Seventh, too, are good performances, 
though some may tind the Funeral March 
marked Adagio assai not enough adagio tor 
them; and others may want more tautness 
of line in the first movement allegro of the 
Seventh. The Pastoral, an acknowledged 
specialty of Krips, proved disappointing to 
me. This version flows, shows. strong 
architectural planning, and is grandly 
detailed, but there is a curious absence of 
joyousness, of inner, overflowing spirit that 
reminds me of a lovely garden filled with 
people who aren't enjoying it. I find what 
I am looking for in the Pastoral in Bruno 
Walter’s magical rendition. 

\s you can see, Krips has a remarkable 
number of successes in this set, plus a 
thrilling Egmont overture and a very good 
Leonore No. 3. Few, indeed, are the con- 
ductors in one’s lifetime who play so many 
of Beethoven's symphonies so well, who 
almost always, as Krips does, choose a 
workable tempo that seems correct, who 
give each symphony its unique identity, 
who show vou the difference between No. 1 
and No. 2, who get the rhythms right, and 
le you hear so much of what you can see 
in the score. 

In gratitude, I nominate this set as the 


outstanding orchestral recording of 1960. 
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BEETHOVEN: Piano Concerto No. Lin C 
Claudio Arrau (piano); Phil- 


Os 15 
harmonia Orchestra conducted by Alceo 
Galhera \ngel Stereo S-35723, $5.98 
= Menge \ngel S-35580 
SARRALI s apparently the process of 


recording all the Beethoven piano concerti, 


ind this latest disc is a good example of the 


pla sts thoro vh IMLS iship and Bee 
thoven stvle There are no excesses or 
eccentricities In this performance as there 
ire is some recorded versions: evervthing 


nd calmly, without 


brilliance I should 


Is pres¢ 


quite the have liked 
especially the rather slowish first move- 
ment but with great understanding 
Solomon's slightly older disc is perhaps a 





little more exciting, and it has the further 


dy ge ol cluding the Op. 90 Piano 

Sonata asa bonus the present disc Is not 

quite so generous Phe sound of both solo 

Instrum ind orchestra tsa little distant 
d stereo doe eve much bevond 

the addition of dept! Lk 

- 

BEETHOVEN: Symphony 3 6 in F, 
Op. 68 (“ Pastora Primmeihvas Ones 
lure, O 43 L’Orchestre de la Suisse 
fomande conducted by Ernest .\nser 


met. London Stereo CS-6160, $4.98 


S THIS “Pastoral” has evervthing ex 
cept warmth and personality Walter's 
recent reading with the Columbia Sym 
phony is superior lhe interpretation of 
the Prometheus Overture is emotionally 
more gripping—at once powerful and 
efficient 1). Hi.M 
” 

BRAHMS: Concerto No. 2 in B flat for 

Piano and Orchestra, Op. 83; Rudolf 


Serki plano Philadelphia Orchestra 
ugene Ormandy. Colum- 


$4.98, or Stereo MS-6156 


conducted by | 
bia ML-5491 


$5.98 
\shkenazy, Ludwig Angel 35649 
Gile!s, Reiner RCA Victor LM LSC-2219 
Horow Tosca RCA Victor LCT-1025 
SSERKIN’S previous recordings were 
issued in 1946 (reissued on LP) and 1956, 


both with Ormandy and the Philadelphia 


Orchestra This latest version, naturally, 


boasts the best sound, and the performance 


itself is up to Serkin’s customary high 
standards It is powerful, dynamic 
interpretation which is at its best in the 
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first 


last three movements Che move 
, 


ment, for all its strength, seems strange 


lacking in propulsion, perhaps because of a 
more leisurely tempo, and the moveme 


whole is not successful to my mind 


and 


untied concept, and the orchestral plaving 


Both Serkin Ormandy achieve a 


aside from being slightly subordinate to 


ino, is fine, L.k 
. 
BRAHMS: Violin C 


the 


the sound of the pi 


Isaac Stern 
Philadelphia Orchestra con- 


meoeerto; 
with 
Columbia 
MS-6153, 


ducted by Eugene Ormand\y 
ML-5486, $4.98, or 
$5.98. 
S THIS issue ts 


niversary of the debut of Isaac Stern, one 


Stereo 
a tribute to the 25th an 


of Columbia's important recording artists 
It includes a special inner sleeve which 
contains several pages of photographs and 
the violinist. As a de- 
Stern's 


a “protile”’ ol 
monstration of mastery of his 
instrument, his care for musical detail, and 


skill, 


But the performance 


of Columbia's engineering the new 
record is impressive 
that is offered, as brightly polished as it is, 
does not strike memorable ex 


me as a 


perience. Both Stern and Ormandy miss 


rree of intensity and the breadth of 


the deg 

expression which would have made their 

collaboration outstanding. ci. 
& 

BRAHMS: Symphony No. 2 in D, Op. 73; 
Vienna Symphony Orchestra conducted 
by Wolfgang Sawallisch. Epic LC-3722 
$4.98, or Stereo BC-1093, $5.98. 

Toscanin .. RCA Vicsor LM-1731 


K le erer Angel 35532, S-35532 





Walter ( bia M4L-252, M4S-615 
Furtwingler Richmond 19020 
Weingar Harmony 7247 





STO the growing list of fine recorded per- 


formances of the Second Symphony one 


must certainly add this new version by the 


Vienna Symphony and its young chief 
conductor. It is an interpretation that is 
both intensely Ivrical (as for example the 


second theme of the tirst movement) and 


warm. The orchestra itself is not nearly so 


fine an ensemble as may be heard in other 
recordings, but Sawallisch’s romantic and 


dynamic concept of the work places this 


release with the most outstanding among 
those available The sound, without a 
sulficient treble cut, is regrettably quite 


shrill, but this should not deter anyone 
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Now, save up to $6.00 on all 
Opera Packages of three 

or more L.P.’s. Choose from 
brand-new recordings 

and brilliant Collectors’ 
Favorites. All are complete 
operas, packaged with 
illustrated texts and 
bilingual librettos. 
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from investigating such¥a fresh-sounding 
performance as this IL.K 
o 
BLACKWOOD: 
HAIEFF: 
Symphony 
Charles Munch 
$4.98, or Stereo LSC-2352, 
SBOTH of 


selected by a jury 


Symphony No. 1; 
Symphony No. 2; Boston 
Orchestra conducted’ b 
RCA Victor LM- 2352, 
$5.98. 
compositions 


Nadia 
\lfred Frankenstein 


these were 
Boulanger, 
Carlos Chavez, and 
is the initial pair to be recorded “‘under the 


terms of the Recording Guarantee Project 


of the American International Music 
Fund Certainly both are worthy, but 
careful listening brings me to the conclusion 


that the issue has been straddled It is 


typical of juries to offend no one; over- 
pedantism seems to appeal to them. 
Neither Blackwood nor Hatetf is an 


in, but both 


former in a 


icademi ire guilty ot over 


partisa ship the sonorous 


conglomerate that has protile only bec ause 


of a weighted harmonic viewpoint (quar- 


ilism), the other by a strictly Stravinsky 


Haietl’s is the better piece if comparisons 
re to be made It is better because he 
d achieves much 


does with tewer notes an 


lown, overstutied, and 
Blac kwood 


Blac kwoe ls isa 


the over 
vel itfected scoring = ol 
*s orchestra is lean; 
reminder that lessons learned from Richard 
Strauss can well have been forgotten. The 


Black- 


nineteen vears later than 


thick esses ol the younger mat 


wood was born 


Haiett 


sumption = ts 


defeat him: presumably the as- 


that one cannot allow six 


horns and four flutes to sit around for an 


occasional tutti So, into the orches- 


trational soup they go, and the taste 


suffers. (Listeners will want to know that 
, study score has been published by Elkan- 
Vogel, Phil idelphia, at $5 

It isapparent that Blackwood has passed 
through the violent contacts of the assort- 
ed differences that are to be found in the 
music of Sibelius, Berg and Schénberg (the 
difference between these last two is nowa- 
davs a very clear point of reference It is 
also manifest that the schools of neoclassi- 
cism and free tonality, plus atonality, have 
perhaps toyed with. 


been considered 


I'nderstand this: Blackwood’s work is not 
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a Pandora's Box of composition toys. His 


music has a synthesis of these elements, but 
paradoxically it is dramatically unfashion- 
able, its signature is a feeble forgery of 
I hear 
the warning that this is a young composer. 


originality. Harsh words, perhaps. 
loo many critics are fearful of 
I'll risk saving that Black- 
wood’s Symphony will meet the fate of the 


Nonsense! 
being wrong. 
large majority of prize works. Its virtues 
are the positives of taking the big chance 

thirty minutes, a huge apparatus to help 
and excellent form. Its blemishes 
(the 
ill-gotten balances would fill 


do so, 


are amazingly poor orchestration 
number of 
pages) and the plain fact that it is just 


unoriginal. It sounds like a rich.man’s 
Walton, a poor man’s Hindemith, and a 
dream man’s interpretation of the second 
quartet ot Schéenberg 

Intelligibility of organization being the 
prime motive of musical form, the way it 
functions in Haieff’s symphony is proof of 
his self-discipline and almost in the nature 
of a discovery. In the long run it is merely 
the rediscovery of Stravinsky of the pre- 
serial days. Haietf has always been stimu- 
lated by Stravinsky; this shows purely and 
is heard promptly in the black-white or- 
chestration and harmonies of the present 
work, which is a redoing of an early piano 
sonata. But how neatly it is all done! The 
auditory experience does not overtax us; 
here are sixteen minutes of clean, heard- 


before-but-worth-hearing-again music. 


ALC 
BRITTEN: Nocturne for Tenor Solo, 
Seven Obligato |sic| Instruments and 


Peter Pears 
flute), 
English horn), Gervase de 
William 
bassoon), Barry Tuckwell (horn), Denis 
Blyth Ellis 


Strings of the London Symphony Or- 


String Orchestra, Op. 60; 


tenor), Alexander Murray 


Roger Lord 
Waterhouse 


Peyer (clarinet 


timpani), Osian (harp 


chestra conducted by the composer. 
Four Sea Interludes and Passacaglia from 
", Op. 33; Claire Watson 


Peter 


** Peter Grimes’ 


soprano), Pears (tenor), Or- 


chestra of the Royal Opera House, 


Covent Garden, conducted by the com- 
poser. London Stereo CS-6179, $5.98. 
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Britten’s ‘Nocturne’ 


OT SINCE the early baroque has 
N any single composer surrounded the 
solo voice with such a rich variety of in- 
strumental sounds in so many fine works as 
Benjamin Britten now has in his forty- 
seventh year, and his explorations still con- 
tinue in both opera and concert works. 
“4 Midsummer Night's 


Dream’, for example, reportedly assigns 


His newest opera, 


each of the three choirs of its chamber 
orchestra to accompanying a single group 
of characters: lovers, clowns, and fairies 
respectively. In the realm of the song 
cycle with piano or orchestra, his startling 
juxtapositions and his penchant for con- 
stantly varving his ensemble to a marked 
degree have been traced especially to two 
surprisingly divergent examples: Purcell 
and Mahler. The real absorption and 
integration of these and other equally far- 
flung influences into his highly personal 
manner no doubt gives Britten's music its 
\s to Purcell, Britten him- 


self has referred to “the continuous move- 


unique sound 


ment made up of independent, short 
sections mysteriously linked by subtle con- 
trasts of key, mood, and rhythm.” This 
he calls ‘‘the form which Purcell perfected”, 
in which he is glad to call himself Purcell’s 
disciple. The debt to Mahler in regard to 
form and coloristic devices has been widely 
commented on, and is handsomely acknow- 
ledged by the composer's dedication of his 
new .Vocturne to Mahler's widow. (Britten 
has also been very active, both as_per- 
former and arranger, in promoting the 
music of these composers. ) 

In the Serenade for Tenor, Horn and 
Strings, Op. 31 (1943), Britten showed his 
interest in music’s power to provide a 
“mysterious and subtle link’ between 
poems, even when they are by different 
poets. Tennyson, Blake, and Keats were 
among the poets upon whom he drew in 
order to demonstrate that power, and the 
result was one of his loveliest conceptions. 
\ few years later, the expansion of these 
tendencies to symphonic proportions was 


achieved in the 45-minute Spring Sym- 
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By JACK DIETHER 


phony, Op. 44 (1949), a work for soloists, 
adult and boys’ choirs with large orchestra, 
in which a veritable pageant of English 
poets from the Elizabethan to the modern 
provided the unifying theme. More con- 
tinuous than either of these works in form, 
closer therefore to that Purcellian model, 
though on a larger scale, the 25-minute 
Nocturne moves more rapidly than hereto- 
fore from one text to another, and yet the 
sections are clearly differentiated by the 
simplest of devices. 

The string orchestra provides the basic 
accompaniment, but after the first song 
each succeeding song introduces against 
the strings a different obligato (Britten's 


spelling) instrument 


r group ol instru- 
ments, as follows: 
1. Shelley On a poet's lips I slept fron 
Prometheus Unbound 
2. Tennyson: The Krake 
3. Coleridge: “‘Encinctured with a twine of 


bassoon) 


leaves Wanderings Cain 
harp 

4. Middleton: ‘Midnight Song” from Blurt, 
Waster Constable (horn) 

5. Wordsworth But that night when on my 
bed I lay" trom The Prelude (timpani 

6. Wilfred Owen She sleeps on soft, last 
breaths” fro Ti Kinl Ghosts English 
horn 

7. Keats What is more gentle than a wind 
in summer rom Sleep and Poetry (flute 
and clarinet) 

8. Shakespeare: Sonnet 43, "When most I wink, 
then do mine eyes best see tutti) 


“On a poet's lips I slept’ is accompanied 
throughout by mutedly dissonant figures 
in an ostinato rhythm suggesting the 
steady breathing of a sleeper (and _ re- 
minding me harmonically of the drowning 
of Wozzeck), and this sleeping motive is 
apt to return momentarily, principally at 
the end of the sections, as identifiably as 
Mussorgsky's “Promenade” but more in- 
tegrated with the other music. Thus 
sritten’s musical stream of thought can 
proceed from start to finish, without, so to 
speak, having to wait for the more un- 
wieldy intellectual processes of association 
to catch up. If read in succession, these 
poems would seem to have the most casual 
bearing on each other at best; but heard 
thus, they evolve as naturally, as inevi- 
tably asa continually changing dream does 
to the dreamer. Britten shows us that 
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music can be ‘true to the life of feeling ina 


wav that words cannot’, as Susanne Kk, 


Langer puts it, even while being more at- 


tentive to the literal meaning of individual 


words. This is of course an extension of a 
Wagnerian principle, but greatly subtilized, 
ipplied to the highest poetry not de- 


musical treatment 


ned tor 


One of the most miraculous things about 
the Serenade was the way the solo horn 
seemed to acquire a wholly ditlerent per- 


sonality with each song \lthough that 
particular virtuosity is by-passed in the 
\ turne by the alternation of obligato 
instruments, there is something even more 
unca the wav the changing string 
textures seem to prepare for the entry of 


each new obligato as if it were the only 








natural sequent The very underlying 
beat undergoes astonishing metamorphoses 
is the mood or texture « h inges, espe ally 
ys 4to6. The four-to-a-bar breath- 

9 ‘Its into the chiming of the midnight 
by the hor which becomes in turn 
the distant drum-beats of an approaching 
rmv"" (Imogen Holst this reaches the 
second d highest emotional apex of the 
\ with himmering blows, on “ a 
voice th cried to the whole City, ‘Sleep 
re ind the our four beats soften 

t the steady, plucked chords of i dirge 
der the free elegy of the English horn 
Phe Coleridge setting is in the contrasting 
meter of a slow waltz, the text being initial- 


ly concerned (as the album notes fail to tell 


och, son of Cain, driven by 


the guilty ravings of his father out into the 
br ght moo light to quote Miss Holst 
v The spirit. ol Purcell further ap- 
pears the use ol the ground bass under- 
Iving Ve son's poem of the Kraken, the 
sea monster who wakens to die at the 
orld’s end The timpani part in the 


Wordsworth setting is one of the longest 


| h ive seel 
nade ot 


1 anywhere 


The inclusion in the Sere i Keats 


sonnet to “sleep, soft embalmer of the still 
mid ht vas the most direct anticipation 
of the present worl d happily another 
Keats poem, from Sleep and Poetry, 1s 

cluded here \s De iond Shawe lavlor 
SAVS a i sense, the Nocturne begins 
where the Serenade leaves otf: the sleep 


voked at the end of the earlier cycle is a 
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present reality at the outset of the new 


one.” In the Serenade sonnet the horn was 


silent, since it Was retiring off-stage for the 
epilogue, while the strings became ever 
“What is 
gentle’, it is the strings that are silent for 
The flute and 


more somnolent In more 
more than half the song. 
clarinet first alternate and then play to 
gether in runs and arpeggios as the sole 
accompaniment for the whole series of 
questions beginning “‘What is more. 

entering on the word 
\fter 


instruments 


the strings finally 
sleep” itself, divided into ten parts. 
this sing, the erstwhile solo 
are all heard together for the first time as 


\nd sud 


the Shakespeare sonnet begins. 


denly we realize that the instrumental 
roles have now been reversed: the ‘‘seven 
obligato instruments”, plus the string 


basses, are providing an harmonic back- 


ground for the rest of the strings, who are 


plaving the obligato role in a flowing 


legato unison. For the first two quatrains 
of the sonnet, this unison is provided by 
the solo string quartet, thereafter by the 
tutti, the individual instruments or choirs 
dropping in or out to lighten or strengthen 


The 


the third quatrain, beginning 


the line final climax of the work 
comes in 
“How 


made”, 


would, I say, mine eves be blessed 
ind we have seldom heard a more 
effective reminder of how darkly glowing 


iny ff string unison will be that prominent- 





lv involves the four lowest notes of the 
violin’s G string, especially when heard 
through a dissonantly close chord in the 
winds rhe tinal couplet, 

\ll days ¢ ghts to see till I see thee 

And nights bright days n dreams do show 


prov ides the expec ted morendo. 


\s with Seven Sonnets of Michelangelo, 


** Peter Grimes”, Th Holy Sonnets of John 
Donne, St. Nicolas, “The Little Sweep”, 
‘The Turn of the Screw’, and Winter 
Words, the collaboration of Britten and 
Pears provides for this recording of the 
Vocturne a stamp of authenticity it would 


seem impossible to supersede. In view of 


this, it seems absurd that only three of the 
above-mentioned recordings are currentl, 
available in this country, and that one of 
them never was; but let us hope that stereo 


will proy ide the occasion for some of them 
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The Sound of Genius... 


THOMAS SCHIPPERS; COLUMBIA SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Orchestral Music from the Opera ML 5564/MS 6164 (Stereo) 


WILLIAM MASSELOS; Copland: Piano Variations; 
Piano Fantasy ML 5568/MS 6168 (Stereo) 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC: LEONARD BERNSTEIN — Berlioz: 
Roman Carnival’ Overture; ‘Romeo and Juliet’? Excerpts ML 5570/MS 6170 


i 5 , ; : (Stereo) 
BRUNO WALTER; COLUMBIA SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Bruckner: Symphony No.9 in D Minor ML 5571/MS 6171 (Stereo) 
BUDAPEST STRING QUARTET — Beethoven: 
The Middle Quartets M4L 254/M4S 616 (Stereo) 
SIR JOHN GIELGUD—‘One Man in His Time’’ OL 5550 
BILLY BUTTERFIELD The Sound of Broadway... 
AND HIS ORCHESTRA — 
Billy Blows His Horn ANDRE PREVIN 


CL 1514/CS 8314 (Stereo) Give My Regards to Broadway 
NEAL HEFT! QUINTET — CL 1530/CS 8330 (Stereo) 
Light and Right! 


: EARL WRIGHTSON 

" oo Rae Seow eee An Enchanted Evening on Broadway 

S fm ERROLL GARNER — CL 1519/CS 8319 (Stereo) 

< Paris Impressions, Vol. | 

~ CL 1212/CS 8131 (Stereo) The Sound of Memories... 

= ERROLL GARNER — 

8 Paris Impressions, Vol. I! MITCH MILLER AND THE GANG — 

S CL 1213/CS 8132 (Stereo) Memories —Sing Along with Mitch ‘i 

z THE HI-LO’S — . CL 1542/CS 8392 (Stereo) 

H All Over the Place ° : 

Pa CL 1509/CS 8300 (Stereo) 5 JONATHAN AND : 
TORCHY JONES BRASS QUINTET — - DARLENE EDWARDS in Paris z 
CL 1517/CS 8317 (Stereo) - JEAN CARROLL — ‘ 

° ‘ or 

GEORGE ROBERTS’ SEXTET — a Girl in a Hot Steam Bath 
Bottoms Up s CL 1511/CS 8311 (Stereo) : 
CL 1520/CS 8320 (Stereo) e 

The Sound of Ellington . .. and Tchaikovsky .. . The Sound of Folk Music... 

AMER RI 
DUKE ELLINGTON AND HIS ORCHESTRA — ERNIE SHELDON AND THE VILLAGERS — 
Tchaikovsky's “Nutcracker Suite” The Big Men — Bold and Bad 

CL 1541/CS 8341 (Stereo) CL 1515/CS 8315 (Stereo) 
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to be redone by the singer and composer 


I don’t want to go overboard in suggesting’ 
is | mav have in connection with “Grimes’, 
March, 1960), that all of Britten's im- 


portant tenor parts are inconceivable with- 


out Pears—only that it is difficult to keep 


iis delivery of anv of them out of vour 


vou have heard it, and that 


mind once 
his delivery and con- 


is I do 


without it if there is any choice 


both /rke 
sider it apt for Britter will hardly 
want to be 
in the matter. I have heard a very pleasant 
ind worthy live performance of the 
Vocturne bv John MeCollum, though I 
would like to remind him that his Ameri- 


canizing of the English “‘mew” into “meow” 


i hideously florid caterwauling here 


that m be good for a laugh, but quite 
breaks the musical spell 
The stereo sound is deep and warm; 
Lond has t released a mono pressing 
The n ture score ot Nocturne is already 
ivailable from Boosey and Hawkes ($3.00 
d is strongly recommended. No text of 
the songs = provided with the recording 
On the other side of the disc, the or- 
chestral terludes from “ Peter Grimes” are 
rather clumsily patched together from the 
iplete recording of the opera I car 
ynily der whether Britten authorized or 
ipp ed of this extraction, which neces- 
sitates the fading in and out of music in 
mid-passage, while appropriating the title 
ind sequence of the composer's own care- 
fully prepared concert arrangement (Fou? 
\; Interludes Op 33a. and Passacag a, 
Op. 33b). One can appreciate the record 
compa s desire to put Britten's own con- 


ducting of these popular items on a single 
little 


en the 


le, but a foresight, plus an extra 


day work opera was being 


recorded would have provided 


the proper concert version. The incidental 

clusion of the voices of Ellen and Peter in 
this mélange is no compensation, despite 
London's claim, for it is not even a fair 
sampling, and they are too obviously and 


perfunctorily there only because they could 
Peter sings “Go there!” 


Ellen (Claire 


not be eliminated 


ind that is all; 


three times, 


Watsor sings a few words at another 
place incongt iously ending “I'll do the 
work; vou talk. Not a very good intro- 
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duction to the opera, while Brittenites who 
already have the opera will naturally feel 
they are being gouged for the privilege of 


obtaining the Nocturne 


a 
BRUBECK: Dialogues for Jazz Combo and 
Orchestra; Dave Brubeck Quartet; New 
York Philharmonic conducted by Leon- 
BERNSTEIN: = 5 


Colum- 


ard Bernstein; 


Songs; Dave Brubeck Quartet. 
bia CL-1466, $3.98 

4 

BUX TEHUDE: Complete Works for Organ, 
Vol. 3; Finn Videro 
of St. John’s Church at Vejle, Denmark) 


Washington Records WR-423, $4.98. 
A THE third volume in this series contains 


See page 178. 


Frobenius Organ 


the Preludes and Fugues in G minor, F 
major, E minor, and F sharp minor, Vari- 


ations on Vater unser in Himmelreich, two 


chorale preludes on Nun bitten wir den 


heilgen Geist, and the Magnificat Primi 
Ton Videro’s interpretations on this 
lovely tracker-action organ are musically 


sound, and he seems more free in these 


works than in some of his previous record- 
other music, which occasionally 


ings of 


leaned toward dryness. His Buxtehude is 
fairly dynamic and well-articulated, though 
it is not played with quite the style of 
phrasing that can be heard in the recording 
of the F sharp minor Prelude and Fugue, 
Prim 


versions of the above chorale prelude by 


the Magnificat Toni, or one of the 


the organist Hans Heintze (Archive 3115 

Heintze utilizes a Walcha type of phras- 
ing—in brief, conjunct notes are played 
legato; leaps or disjunct notes are sepa- 
rated. Videro tends to run all his notes 
together, making not only the phrase itself 
uninteresting but often the 


sound very 


Linder, in his not vet 


3uxtehude for West- 


whole piece. Alf 


completed series of 
minster, also has recorded a good portion 
of the works contained on this disc, and 
here the choice is more difficult, for both 
organists are excellent musicians and both 


have been very well recorded. It remains 


only to be mentioned that Videro’s registra- 


tion is in general very tasteful L.K. 


CHOPIN: 1/4 Valses; \lfred Cortot 


\ngel COLH-32, $5.98 
AALL told, Chopin wrote nineteen Vases, 
fourteen ol 


piano 


which are included in every 
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collection. The remaining ones include the 


E major (number 15 in some editions) and 


a few relatively unknown pieces which 
until fairly recently remained in private 
hands. It is the familiar fourteen, recorded 
by Alfred Cortot in 1934 for HMV, which 
\ngel has reissued in its ‘‘Great Recordings 
The sound has 


of the Century”’ series. 


unusual presence, so that Cortot’s piano 


comes through remarkably lifelike and 
intimate 
While the Valses may not represent 


Cortot’s Chopin playing at its greatest in 
comparison with the wonderful recordings 
HM\ Ballades, 


Fantasy in F minor, the Impromptu in G 


he made for of the the 
flat, certain of the Etudes and the F minor 


Concerto, among others, they furnish an 
excellent introduction to his style for those 
It is the 


fashion now to dismiss Cortot asa “sloppy”’ 


who may be unfamiliar with it. 
player. True, he never was a stickler for 
the letter of the score, but how he caught 
the spirit of the music! 

In his book Jn Quest of Chopin, Cortot 
refers to that master as “the most music- 
“the 


minded of pianists’’ and 


most ex- 
ceptionally keyboard-minded of —com- 
posers”. Few pianists have delved so 


deeply into the problems facing the Chopin 
interpreter, or brought so keen a mind or 
so loving a heart to their Chopin inter- 
Who but 
ever spun out that whirligig of a Valse in F 


34, No 


tonal palette? Or captured the melancholy 


pretations as Cortot. he has 


major, Op 3, with so iridescent a 
air of the A minor which precedes it with 
rhe latter 
the 
Cortot plays it with a pace and 


so haunting a singing tone? 
was Chopin’s own favorite among 
Valses 
rhythm designed, as he puts it, ‘‘merely to 
lull the memory of a vanished happiness.” 

How far we have strayed from Cortot’s 
kind of Chopin playing, which was ground- 
ed in the romantic tradition of the “‘grand 
manner’, is perhaps best exemplified in his 
performance of that farewell love poem to 
Marie Wodzinska, the Valse in A flat from 
Op. 69, where he takes those rhythmic 
liberties that are the despair of younger 
pianists. Cortot moons over it in a way 
that would be impossible today, when no 
one swoons over love any more. 


how right he makes it sound! 


And yet, 
Even the 
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MUSURGIA 
RECORI 








We are issuing a *“*Hi:tcry cf the 
Theory of Music’’ comprising eight 
LP albums. These recordings offer ma- 
terial of unusual interest to not only the 
musician but also the serious collector 
and, in fact, any informed music lover 
Now available are the first three 

A-] CLassiIcal 
$8.50 
TEMPERAMENT 


Tue THEORY OF 
Greek Musi 
A-2 MEANTONE 
IN THEORY 








AND PR ACTICE 
$8.75 
A-3 Tue Tueory anp Practict 
or Just InronaTION $9.25 
In Preparation 
A-4 The History Tempera 
A-5 Chinese Mt 1 Acoustic 
A-6 Arabic Mus 1 Acoust 
A-7 Indian Mu 1 Acoustic 
A-8 The Sound  Quarter-Tone Music 
and Other Mode mental Scale 





[he entire series is being produced 
under the supervision of Dr. Fritz A 
Kuttner, well-known authority 
Oriental and Archeo-Musicology, in 
co-authorship with Dr. J. Murray Bar- 
bour of Michigan State 
internationally recognized expert on 
musical acoustics and author of the 
standard work, Tuning and Temperament 


on 


University, 


Each of the records contains between 
35 and 40 musical examples demon- 
strating the sound phenomena which 
are extensively discussed in the ac- 
companying booklets. These com- 
mentaries average 25,000 words (16 
pages, 32 columns), so that none of the 
playing time is wasted on explanations 

The Musurgia albums to date have 
won wide acceptance among scholars 
and educators. More than §00 uni- 
versities, Colleges, libraries, and other 
institutions of learning in more than 30 
countries have placed standing orders on 
the basis of the initial releases. 


Descriptive literature is available from 


MUSURGIA (&%) RECORDS 


309 West 104th Street New York 25, N. ¥ 
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hac kney ed 


world of 


salons” 


the 
the Va | 
imed elega ce ol 


nd salo 


portraved 1 
perl 
more Parisia 
such as the t 

Op 34 


comimul 


ind the G flat i 


icates the breathless 
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his delivery 





items, the so-called ‘*Minute”’ 


Waltz and the too, too familiar C sharp 
minor, are revealed again in all their 
pristine beauty at Cortot’s hands. How 
magically, too, he captures and com 
municates the ectasy of youth at its first 
ball the swirling pages ol the Valse 
Brillante in A flat, Op. 42 

Chopi George Sand assures us, was “a 
man of society’’ at home ‘in the intimate 


t world glowingly 


nderneath the 


of the 


ush of these Valses, 
rst in E flat, Op. 18, the A flat 
n Op 


70, Cortot 


irgency and 


expecta with a flexibility of rhythm 
ind ce, a ner fire and bravura 
where necessal lot to mention a tone 
tl inelts the ear, that few pianists 
ct ld « plu ite ote-pertect or ho 
Now th \ngel has made a good be 
rt ru bt ving to light iwain Cortot’'s 
matchless art as a Chopin interpreter, | 
for me he pe that those mncompatr ible ex 
mples of his the Chopin Ballades 
ind the F minor Fantasy, if nothing else, 
will be forthcoming soot These were 
Gre Recordings of the Century” 
RK 
° 
CHOPIN: & le N 4 in F minor, Op 
52: Scherso No. 3 in C sharp minor, Op 
20) P ) No. 6 in A flat, Op. 33; 
V/ k \ 2 in C sharp minor, Op. 6, 
Vo.2,31lin A fl 0) 50, No. 2, and 32 
nC si} mip Op. 50, No. 3; Noc- 
Mr? \ 5 in F harp, Op. 15, No. 2, 
Y¥ in D flat. Op. 27, No. 2, and 17 in B, 
Op. 62. N 1; Charles Rosen (piano 
Epic LC-3709, $4.98, or Stereo BC-1090, 
$5.98 
Ball 
R RCA Vict LM. LSC-2360 
Rul RCA Victor LM LSC-2368 
acer RCA Victor LM-1205 
Horow RCA Victor LM-1137 
M 
Rut RCA Victor LM-6109 
Nor s 
Rub RCA Victor LM-6005 
I et XN X Columbia ML-4721 
< ‘ XN ~ Kapp 6001, 6001-S 
Ss ROSEN, for all of his impressive tech- 
ique, plays this collection with what 
seems to me to be little insight into the 








He 


interpretive ideas, to be sure, but with the 


Chopin style. has some interesting 
possible exception of some of the nocturnes 
his approach is based mostly on digital 
dexterity and intellect rather than on 
warmth, grace, and personal identification 
with the music This is unfortunately 
quite typical of the twentieth-century ap- 
proach to Chopin—a Hindemith or Berg 
sonata would profit much more from this 
ittitude. The sound of the piano is good 


L.A 
+ 


DEBUSSY: Thi 
Le Martyr 


Vartyrdom of St. Sebas- 
de St Vera 
Zorina Hilde Gueden (so- 
prano); Ethelwyn Whitmore and Nata- 
lie Moeckel Philadel- 
phia Musical 
\rt Philadelphia 
Orchestra by Eugene Or- 
M2L-266, four 
sides, $9.96, or Stereo M2S-609, $11.96 


Ansermet, ete London A-4103, OSA-1104 
Munch, et RCA LM-2030 


Ss THIS mag 


“mystery”, 


tian Sebastien); 


narrator 


Me€ZZO-sOpranos ) 5 
Orchestra Chorus 
ot 


conducted 


and 


Society Camden; 


mandy. Columbia set 


nificent score for d’.Annunzio's 


ten years ago virtually un- 


known in this country, now has three 


Schwann entries, with two additional re- 
Of 
\nsermet entirely omits 


cordings having been deleted. those 


currently listed, 








the spoken passages, Munch includes only 
those with musical accompaniment, and 
the new Ormandy gives us nearly the whole 
two-hour “concert version”, 7.e., the music 
plus a goodly dose of Sebastian's lines, both 
solo and accompanied. My earlier prefer- 
Munch) 


based not only on its superior musical vir- 
but 


ence for Ansermet (over Was 


tues, ilso on the fact that we were 


spared the sludgy text. Debussy’s music 


is well, even better, able to exist indepen- 


dently of the drama for which it was 


intended 
\s 


Munch's seems painless in that if enough 


compared to this latest version, 


patience is available, the music can be dug 
But 


was done away 


out from behind the speech. the 


necessity for doing that 
with by Ansermet’s splendid performance. 
Ormandy presents us with nearly as much 
unaccompanied text as accompanied plus 
music (the words for the 


straight sung 


sections do not bother me, although they 
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You don’t just listen to The Sound of a Marching Band... you 
live it! Every stirring sound comes to you big—and true—as al! 
outdoors. As the band plays your favorites, in official marching 
cadence (120 beats per minute), you hear the thunder of drums, 
the crash of cymbals, the blare of brass... all so real, you’re 
there—right in the middle of a marching band. No wonder 
Medallion Records are medal of honor winners! Whichever you 
listen to—as for example, THE SOUND OF TOP BRASS (MS 7500*), 
THE SOUND OF A MINSTREL SHOW, MR. INTERLOCUTOR (MS 7506* )— 
here is the ultimate in stereo depth and separation combined 
with precision pressing to bring you a deep new experience in 
high fidelity—sound with a brilliant difference you hear right 
from the very first groove! 





MS 7507* * Also available in monaural, and 4 track 71% 


MEDALLION RECORDS & TAPES 


Send for our latest MEDALLION catalog. A product of Kapp Records, 136 East S7th Street, New York 22, N.Y. 


ips stereo tape. 
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ire of the me « ilit is the rest, for here 
Debuss reigns stpreme | regard to 
this text, then, Ormandy presents us with 
much too much of a not particularly good 
th If memory serves, Ormandy's job 
duplicates content that by Ingelbrecht 
which was briefly available in this country 
on Dueretet- Thomson 93040 41 It is 
difficult y in objective evaluation of 
Vera Zo is lengthy part as Sebastian 
Her voice is appealing and she is obviously 
very ¢ est about what she ts doing. But 
the | she must speak seem (to me 
hopel - dated \.1). 1960 

O dy's conducti fails, for much 
of the time, to bring to life Debussy’s 
misty, sensuous music. Like Ansermet, he 
understate The Swiss conductor, how- 
ever, is s ¢ vou for the climaxes, which 
re absolutely thrilling. Ormandy seems 
to meander rather mlessly (a killing 
proced ire Debuss ind the big cli- 
maxes never arrive \ revealing look at 
the methods of these two noted conductors 


velous ¢ pening of the 


e the mar 





door of the magic chamber at the end of 
\ct Il \ns t builds, very slowly, 
sotths \ th tl e most s ibtle rolling cTres- 
cendo t brilhant vision of enchantment 
e) 0, builds slowly, but he builds 
othing Phe sound of Ormandy’s or- 
chest = superb, but the conductor's 
reluc ceto let a sortof drama unfold ts 
cont ill evidence Instead of his 
isual slickness and lusciousness, we find 
here flat calm 
Ormandy's chorus sings well, but with- 
out the smoothness of Ansermet’s fine 
Union Chorale de La Tour-de-Peilz, which 
boasts a particularly stro tenor section 
It s, he weve! the conductor ind his con- 
ception of the music which makes the 
choral singing superior on the London 
release. .\nsermet's soloists are excellent, 
with ID co giving one ol her best recorded 
performances. But here Ormandy’s re- 
cordi f i few brief moments is the 
better of the two. Hilde Gueden’s singing 
mn this ne elease is ravishing, even more 
beautiful than Danco’s, and very sexy in 
that unique, utterly convincing wavy of 
hers. Her slight steadiness in the top 
register is no detriment to her unforgettable 


projection of Debussy’'s languid, mysterious 
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melodies. Ormandy’s mezzos are adequate 
but it is in their tinest music, the first few 
minutes of the score, that Ormandy’s in 
terpretative failings show so clearly that 
one can hardly be impressed by the soloists’ 
Wor k 

Sull, my chief complaint is all that talk 
I think that anvone with an even moderate 
familiarity with the music will feel as I do 
ind be happier with the Ansermet record 
ing The sound on this new version is 
exceedingly clear, especially in stereo, with 
idmirable spread and depth to the chorus 
but both versions show considerable tape 
I do not know whether this is the 
fault of the 


hiss and 

engineers or the speaker 

Zorina’s sibilants are also very hissy, more 

markedly in the mono H.G 
a 

DIAMOND: 

LOMOV: Sinfonietta; 


harmonic conducted by 


Sym phony No. 4; AVSHA- 
New York Phil- 


Leonard Bern- 


stein (in the Diamond); Columbia Sym 
phony Orchestra conducted by Jacob 
\vshalomoy Columbia ML-5412, 


$4.98 
AIN my, David 


written a first-rate svmphony, and Bern 


opinion Diamond has 
stein’s performance has done the score full 
justice. Diamond's reputation is secure 
his music is not for the Tchaitkovskyan 
market place, but he remains a solid figure 
Few composers are so 
\ll to the good 


results are so evident in the 


in American musi 
extremely self-critical 
when the 
incidental music for Romeo and Juliet, the 
the B minor 


fervent Psalm for orchestra; 


Quintet, and this symphony. Diamond's 


music is without floridity; the earthiness 
of diatonicism marks that refinement, for 
he is a composer devoted to classicism in 
the large sense, with perceptive sensitivity 
and regard for the progress of harmonies. 
Only a pedant would object to his chordal 
garnishes The orchestration is derived 
from the Mahler school, dusted with the 


All the 


movements are 


touch of the neoclassic Stravinsky. 


structures of the three 


furbished and furnished with plentiful 


color, without sacrificing the matter of 


stabilization. This is good music. 
\vshalomov’'s small-sized symphony re- 
tains the objectives of symphonic form, but 


reduces these to their most essential pro- 
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STEREO 
PREMIERE 
OF 


La ‘lvaviata 


Victoria de los Angeles 


For the first time in stereo... Verdi’s poignant masterpiece, La Traviata! 


An almost tangible rapport develops between the Orchestra of the Rome Opera 
House and a distinguished cast, which includes Carlo del Monte as Alfredo, Mario 
Sereni as Giorgio, and... Victoria de los Angeles as Violetta. 
Victoria de los Angeles, “the greatest of contemporary sopranos” (Gelatt, High 
Fidelity), interprets her role with “one of the most ravishing voices of our time” 
(Biancolli, N.Y. World Telegram & Sun). 


Tullio Serafin, the conductor most closely identified with Verdi’s music, conducts 
an incomparable performance of one of the world’s most loved operas. 

In its entire 107 year history, La Traviata has never been recorded with such 
memorable artistry! 

Deluxe boxed album: 3 records, Italian-English libretto. 

Monophonic: GCR 7221 Capitol’s Full Dimensional Stereo: SGCR 7221 





BONUS! “Live” Rehearsal Recording! 


Maestro Serafin didn’t realize that the tape machine was on while he rehearsed 
the orchestra the night before the first recording session. The 80-year-old conductor 
alternately chides, coaxes, and congratulates the players. And, as a soprano-tenor- 
baritone, he sings all the parts! A delightful and candid 40 minutes. 

(Included free with purchase of the album for a limited time.) 
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the title \ 


flavors 


mild en 


crustment of dissonance the in 


omantic lushness of this composer's 


writ vy It is evident thro igho It, espec 1al- 
lv in the first two movements; the second 
ot thes has as iperb feel for orchestral 


\vshalomov was raised in 


HE SEEKING for the meaning of 
existence ts as old as man himself. | 


pe nN this stateme t bec tlis€ Morton 
| elan sm pres bl Is concerned 
with metaphysical premises (so the linet 
ot fe . But how reach this wa 
of thought when the music ttself is a long 
eries seria of clichés, of warmed 
er leftovers from the gastronomical shop 


of Ant Weber { like Hegel, charged 
bv his enemies with having an overcharged 
magination (would that our experimentors 
be so guilt Feldman’s tmagination is 
smugly dull. We need not wallow with 


passionate smugness 1 i Wealth of sonorous 
imagination to consider music worth- 
while. We need more than the resolute 
labors of dragging out little sound skeletons 


from the laboratory closets, packaging 


these in metaphysical and 


cellophane, 


ot Morton Feldman © » 








China and this influence is apparent s 
ly in the tirst two-thirds of his composition 
it is deliberately exposed in the finale 
which turns out to be the weakest. There 
isaltogetheran overabundance of Oriental 
consequences here, and it tends to weight 


. 


down the must 


The Unpredictability 


ARTHUR COHN 


which ‘exists 
itself."" It 


n no more listen 


labeling them as music 


without references outside 


seems to me that one ¢ 


to music, look at a painting, read a book, 


or do anything else in 


this atomically- 
breezed world without references to some- 


lhe 


Feldman wishes outside references canceled 


thing or another mere fact that 
catches him with his references showing. 
Let's examine them 


With Webern 


ferences! 


damn these outside re 


and forgive me for using them, 
Mr. Feldman 


music existed in 


terms ol 
the minutest material, stated within the 
most forceful dynamic concentration. His 


music was alike an abstraction of a short 
story, which, in turn, mostly consisted of 
punctuation signs, and furthermore had 
only a few of these. In parallel cases a 


sonnet would be expressed by a werd, a 


canvas by some dots, a play would be seen 





c 2/ Morton 


Extensions 1 for Violin and 


New Directions in Mus 
Feldman: 


Piano; Structures for String Quartet; 
Projection 4 for Violin and Piano; 
Extensions 4 for Three Pianos; Inter- 


section 3 for Piano; Two Pieces for Two 
Pianos; Three Pieces for String Quartet ; 
Piece David 


Russell Edwin 


for Four Pianos; Tudor, 
Sherman, 


Matthew 


Hymovitz 
pianos 
Rabushka 
viola); Seymour Barab (cello) 
bia ML-5403, $4.98. 


Raimondi, Joseph 
(violins); Walter Trampler 


Colum- 
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through a gauze curtain and the actors 
would whisper and thus further negate 
strength. But the negation is Webern's 
iffirmation. Extend this principle into 


large temporal spans and the precise order 


becomes a disorder. Feldman’s jagged 
jiockeving of sounds in sounds tossed from 
the intield to the outfield sacrifices the 


ntent he has and causes all the errors. 
Phis Webernian method of epitomization 
moves his music in terms of seconds and 
split seconds. A line of two isolated sounds 
moving against each other in the span of 
two measures represents the sum and sub- 
stance of twenty; two polychromatic colors 
equal the entire spectrum; an entire sonata 
length is registered in a piece of twenty 
When Webern realized that he 
had stretched his technique to such a point 


measures 


that it was exhausted he turned to variation 
a dodecaphony for the necessary oper- 


\ 
ating tools. Twelve-tone technique gave 
him the means to shape his ideas without 
repetition and without the looseness that 


What 


Feldman is trying to do is to prove Webern 


would denote athematic freedom. 
wrong. And he does not. 

lhe range of intensity of music with a 
feeling of the darkness of super outer space 
eats up concentration and we can only 


withstand such artistic pressure for a 


limited period of time. Feldman’s con- 
stancy is slow-motion phlegmaticism. He 
enlarges a synthesis and it deteriorates ac- 
cordingly. There’s nothing complicated in 
his music; the complications are the usual 
theoretical summation after the musical 
facts. But imitation is the greatest of all 
flattery, and listening to Feldman’s pieces 
one runs immediately to the foothills of 
knowledge to be found in Webern's opera. 

Thus far I have been speaking of the 
music notated in the traditional manner. 
Iwo of the works introduce the system of 
nusic. Description: ‘the range of 
a given passage and its temporal area and 
but 
note come from the performer's re- 
In this 


the type of sound, and the relative 


are indicated, the actual 


to the musical situation.” 


f 


pitch ‘high, middle, and low) are graphed. 


Dur 1 is approximated by the cross- 


sect paper. Now, this is nothing more 


: mee 5 ; 
th Iprovisation, constrained and 
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framed. What reaction the player will 
have will depend on a peculiar dead end 
that 


will mean that players with long experience 


Feldman has made for himself. It 


in the music of the twelve-tone school will 
make his music sound just like that and 
players that are born to the tonal velvet 
will make a veritable burlesque of their 
Mind 


avoid the twelve-tone technique. 


wants to 
Well, 


you can lead performers to graph paper but 


sounds. you, Feldman 


you can't make ‘em forget the only sounds 


they can play: the assorted twelve—bless 


and curse them as you will. Oh yes, “un- 
predictability.” Let’s call a “‘psade” a 


spade. How predictable is the piano 


indication? Can anyone define a ritard or 
rubato beyond the experience of the per- 
former, or how involved he is at the mo- 
ment, based on his understanding of the 
piece concerned? All this guiding of the 
player yet depending on the matter of un- 
can lead to not 


predictability only. ir- 


rationality but to lawsuits. I remember a 
passage in a Cage piece where one could 
play whatever he wished provided the 
gamut moved from extremely low to high. 
The clarinetist could only conjure the 
opening liquefied run of Gershwin'’s Rhap- 
sody in Blue. Enough of this and copy- 
right suits would fill the courts. 

If we are to have improvisation, it’s 
senseless to organize it in such a fashion as 
Feldman does so that, by and large, the 
results are the same minus graph paper, 
minus symbols, minus the metaphysical 
climate of thought. If we are to have im- 
provisation let’s try the statement of a 
theme, or a tone row, and then let the 
musicians havea goatit. No crutches, no 


inventory of arcs, circles, squares, or 


pictorial prejudice—let them prove their 


worth. It would probably surprise the 


“composer” with its honest-to-goodness 
unpredictability 

Possibly my ears are just as unpredicta- 
ble, but I could not ascertain how a work 
for four pianos could be played by only 
three performers—unless a name is missing 
from the liner and record label, or if one 
player uses two instruments (one prepared 
in some way or not?). I cannot congratu- 
late the performers here because their 


playing was unpredictable. 
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GRIGNY: Organ 
Baroque; Robert organ of the 
Hyde Park Baptist Church, Chicago 
Fone 2LP, $4.98 

ATHIS organ 

Nicolas de Grigny (1671-1703 


valuable, because until now this important 


Music of the French 


Lodine 


collection of music by 


is extremely, 


composer has been represented with shock- 
ingly little in the catalogues, either on 78 
r.p.m. or LP. Included here is the com- 
plete tive-section A yrie and the fourth and 
the Gloria from Grigny’s 


htth versets of 


only organ mass; the second side is made 
ip of hymns and versets on these hymns: 
Veni Creator, en taille a 5, its third verset, 
Duo, and its titth, Dialogue sur les Grands 
Jeux; the third verset on Pange Lingua, 
Recit du Chant de l’'Hymne précédent; the 


fourth verset on Verbum Supernum, Recit 


de Basse de Trompeiie; a Duo, the third 
verset on Ave Marts Ste the first verset 
on AL Solis Ortus; and finally the Pornt 


d'Orgue sur les grands Jeux, a most in 
pressive piece which concludes the Pr 
mier Livre d’Orgue, Grigny’s only published 
1699 


work . from which all the above w 


taken. Grigny, who died when he wa 
only thirty-one, studied with Lebégue arn 
Was organist after his father at the Cathe 


dral of N6tre The 


Dialogue sur les from the 


Dame in Reims. 


Grands Jeux 
Kyrie of the mass was recently included in 
a collection of keyboard music of the 
French court plaved by Paul Maynard and 
\merican Society Concerts-i! 

\S-1006 


the present record is the only one to my 


released by 
the-Home but aside from this 
knowledge containing Grigny on the organ 
Robert Lodine on a 

rebuilt by M. P 
is very impressive for his 
The 


for distortion in louder 


The performance by 
style 
1956 


( lassic al 
Moller in 


stylistic knowledge and musicianship. 


organ 


recording, except 


Is satislactory L.K 


Passages, 


Replacing a celebrated Rhapsody in Blue 


GERSHWIN: 


lmerican n Paris; 


Rhapsody in Blue; An 
Jests Maria San- 
roma piano in Rhapsody in Blue), Pitts- 
burgh Symphony Orchestra conducted 
by William Steinberg. Everest LPBR- 





6067 or Stereo SOBR-3067, $4.98. 
RCA Victor LM-6033 
Westminster 18687, ($)14002 
Columbia CL-700 
Columbia ML-5413, MS-6091 
Sanroma Camden 304 

{merican 

I RCA Victor LM-9020 


SSANROMA has 
for his Rhapsody in Blue, and his celebrated 


ilwayvs been aclaimed 


recording with Arthur Fiedler and the 
Boston Pops is still available in’ the 
catalogues The new recording is, of 


course, much superior in sound (although 
the balance is too much in favor of the 
piano, and the orchestra does not have the 
feeling of depth that is evident in Everest’s 
European-made discs lhe pianist plays 
with his customary brilliance, though the 
orchestral performance is generally not so 
overly effervescent and 


much jazzy as 


there are a number of actual additions 
such as glissandi just before number nine 
in the score) and departures in terms of 


stretching tempi which to my taste lend 
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little to the music. On the whole, how 
ever, this is a dynamic performance which 
should please almost anyone. The A meri- 
can in Paris is extroverted but a little four- 
square, being neither as free in the jazz 
sense as Bernstein's version nor as dvnami 
cally controlled as Toscanini’s controversial 


reading. L.K 
- 


GROFE: Grand Canyon Suite; Concerto 
Jess Maria 


piano, in Concerto 


for Piano and Orchestra; 
Sanroma Roches 
Orchestra conducted 
by Ferde Grofé. Everest LPBR-6044 or 
Stereo SDBR-3044, $4.98. 


Grand Canyon Suit 


ter Philharmonik 


Toscanini RCA Victor LM-1to04 
Fiedler RCA Victor LM-1928 
Irmandy Columbia ML-5286, MS-6003 


Gould R¢ 
SIT is, of ¢ 


\ Victor LM, LS¢ 
interesti ig to have the 


2433 
urse, 
composer's own performance (Grofé also 
recorded the Grand Canyon Suite for Capi- 
tol), but in this case [I think that other 
interpretations do more justice to the suite 
than this one. This is due primarily to 


recording techniques, for here the or- 


chestra, contrary to Everest’s usually 
magnificent orchestral sound, is surprising- 


ly shallow, with the result that the lack of 


The American Record Guide 


depth alfects the atmosphere, so important 
to music such as this. What we hear, then, 
is a well conducted and well plaved reading 
in which the necessary mood is almost 
totally lacking. The effect is almost that 
of lm studio recording. 

It . pleasure to hear Sanroma on 
records again, but one might wish that 


repertoire other than this piece (which 


incidentally was dedicated to Sanroma, 
and, I suppose, should have been played 
by him 


artist The 


had been given to this superior 


concerto, made up of one 


move ent, Was, according to the notes, 


verv recently, and it is a hodge- 


podge of Liszt, MacDowell, and movie 


music. .\s such, it is effective, but in spite 
of Sanroma’s exciting pianism the score is 
ot ve monumental. It may, however, 
have a great popular appeal LK. 


a7 
J.R.JONES: Symphony No. 1, 
Prelude to Night; 


“Southern 
Philhar- 
Orchestra of Hamburg conducted 


Mansion 


S ; 


MR 
Ab \( 


hers’ 
sher- 


composer 
1300-A-B, $4.98 


Kou 


Records 


the davs of silent movies the 
catalogues were crammed with 
such works as White’s Bandana Sketches, 
Hadley’s 


and hundreds of like character 


Elie mulated Haitian music, 


These pieces served well for musical clips 

he feature film. Today such music has 
Light stuff is turned out in 
re tity, but except for ‘mood 
nust make its points quickly and 
to-five-minute span The long 


or suite that finds its roots 1 


) 
( 1 of Grofé is just a dead duck. J. 
Jones composes in this strictly 
no matter the pretensions 
vy’ in “D flat 


element is not intensely active; 


major.” The 


he : potpourrl 
Oh 


element is very 


ves, it’s programmatic—all 


patches and theGone With 


dition. One thing reminds of 
this is made-to-order movie 


he other piece storms its way toa 


otherwise it is also a light- 


mposition, with no boiling point 
minade—at least she makes no 
bout being a mid-Victorian. 


.C 
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KHACHATURIAN: Gayne— Ballet Suite; 
Suite; KABALEVSKY: 
Hollywood Bowl! Sym- 
\lfred 
SP-8503, 


Ma Sque rade 
The 


phony Orchestra conducted by 


Comedians ; 


Newman. 
$5.98. 
SNEW MAN gives us performances which 


Capitol Stereo 


are Hollywoodish in their flamboyance. 
The mood is unrelentingly brittle and 
boisterous; much of the humor in the 


Galop of the Masquerade Suite, to cite one 


specific example, is buried under the 


rather ‘mechanical virtuosity Capitol’s 


amazingly sharp, close-in engineering 
very tape-like—combines with this flashy 


music-making to create a sonic effect which 


is quite awe-inspiring. ig ok 
* 

The Virtuoso Liszt; Gary Graffman 

piano RCA Victor LM-2443, $4.98, 


and or Stereo LSC-2443, $5.98. 
Paganini Etudes) 
Brendel 


Vox PL-10800 
SIN addition to the six Paganini Etudes, 
contained on side 2, Gary Graffman plays 
the third Liebestraum, Un the 
Hungarian Rhapsody Vo. FT. Il Pe nSseroso 
from the Années de Pélerinage, Italic 
the Consolation No. 3 


both 


and I can 


Sos piro, 


,and 
It is a highly im- 
pressive recital technically and 
musically, give no stronger rec- 


ommendation than to 


that the 
prospective purchaser listen to the eleventh 


Hungarian Rhapsody, a 


suggest 


work which some- 


how sounds like better music than it is 
under Grathman’s skillful fingers The 
piano sound is exceptionally clean LK. 


LISZT: Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2; 
Vazeppa (Symphonic Poem No. 6); Les 
Préludes (Symphonic Poem No. 3 


Rakoczy March; Boston Pops Orchestra 
conducted by Arthur Fiedler RCA 
Victor LM-2442, $4.98, and Stereo LSC 
2442, $5.98 
Rhapsody No. 2) 
Silvestri Angel 35677, S-35677 
Ormandy Columbia ML-5299, MS-6018 
Les Prélud 
Silvestri Angel 35636, S-35636 
Von Karajan Angel 35613, S-35613 


SADDED to the expected inclusiot 
such a 


In 


collection as this of the second 
Hungarian Rhapsody and Les. Préludes are 
the bombastic but less often heard Mazeppa 
and a unique surprise: the Rakéczy March 


in Liszt's own arrangement! The latter 
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turns out to be a slightly longer reworking 
of the piano arrangement (Rhapsody No. 
15), not nearly so skillfully compact as the 
Berlioz but nevertheless of great interest, 
especially since this seems to be, as far as I 
have been able to trace the first recording. 
The performances throughout are first- 
rate, the sound is superior, and my only 
negative comment is that I wish Fiedler 
had utilized the more authentic Liszt- 
Doppler orchestration of the Hungarian 
Rhapsody No. 2 rather than the unidentified 
heard here. 


I.K. 


one (Miilller-Berghaus, etc.? 


+ 
OVERTON: Second String Quartet; LAD- 
ERMAN: 
\rts String Quartet. Composers Record- 
ings CRI-126, $4.98. 
AIN the technical equipment of today’s 


String Quartet; The Beaux- 


composer dissonance is not merely an 
ingenious trick. Discrimination must apply 
to the use of harmonic frictions within a 
design where the principal concern is one 
of differing tensions. While intolerance of 
so-called dissonance is out of fashion, it is 


just as reactionary fora composer to use 


tight, colliding harmonies and /or counte 
points and employ them with melodic line 
that don't fit precisely. Ezra Laderman 
writing is stinging, contains an invigoratil 
rhythmic life that moistens and deters an 
dry-as-dust quartet writing. Howeve: 
the battle of tonal and non-tonal elements 
is not resolved and the arguments there- 
Above all 


Laderman handles the string quartet as 


fore make the style unclear. 


medium of virtuosity, and this brings 
volatile excitement. The performance 
here is indeed a red-blooded affair. 

Hall Overton’s two-movement work is 
pleasing, but greatly influenced by eclectic 
tenets from the land of Béla Barték. The 
virtue is the clear representation; the 
fault is that we would rather hear the 
rhe pizzicato section was born 


in Bartok’s Fourth Quartet and the line 


original. 


writing can be found in the Third Quartet. 
This is not an outrageously contemporary 
those who like 
music will find it just a bit stuffy. 


work, so that “‘modern” 


Our composers of today are learned 


gentlemen—they know what to import. 


A.C. 


Bernstein’s first Mahler recording 


ERE IS another perfectly delightful 
H Mahler Fourth, in mono = and 
stereo, to put beside Reiner’s. The cover 
“Commemorating the 100th Anni- 


Mahler's birth and the 50th 


\nniversary of his first season as Music 


reads: 


versary ol 


Director of the New York Philharmonic 

SYMPHONY NO. 4 in G MAJOR com- 
GUSTAV MAHLER, Music 
Director 1910-1911 of the NEW YORK 
PHILHARMONIC, under the direction 
of LEONARD BERNSTEIN, Music 


posed by 


MAHLER: Symphony No. 4 in G; Reri 

New York Philhar- 

conducted by Leonard Bern- 
stein ML-5485, $4.98, or 
Stereo MS-6152, $5.98 

Halban, Walter 


Grist soprano), 
monic 


Columbia 






a 4031 





Stich-Rar pic 3304 
Schlem: id Decca 9944 
Loose, Kletzk Angel 35570 
Della Casa, Reiner, RCA 2364 
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Director 1958 I trust that Bernstein 
Mahler 


was, because Mahler finally burned him- 


is not overly superstitious, as 
self out in his battles with his New York 
board of directors, and died before the 
But Bernstein 


seems to have plenty of fire left, for all 


second season had ended. 


the Mahleresque pressures he exerts on 
his own life. Moreover, this is his adopted 
city, his home in the sense that Mahler 
never had one, and perhaps he feels he 
New York's 


enormous debt to that harrowed genius, 


is repaying something of 
who went there from Vienna hoping to 
find a more tolerant musical world than 
the one he had finally given up. In such 
a dedicated performance as this, I believe 
that he does so. 

Despite Bernstein's long advocacy of 
Mahler’s works, this is actually the first 
to be recorded by him, perhaps owing to 
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the fact that he records for the same 
company as Bruno Walter. In_ this 
Fourth Symphony he follows closely after 
Walter's tempos for the most part, and 
ever seems sometimes to be using Walter’s 


annotations, as when he suddenly speeds 
up at six bars before 23 in the coda of 
the first movement, a thing which nobody 
else does, and which is not in the score. 


But Bernstein has an excellent sense of 
timing for Mahler which no score could 
vive him; e.g.. the suppressed excitement 
in his holding-back before the stringendo 
at the conclusion of this movement, 
which gives it a tremendous élan. His 
mind is mercurial, and in rehearsals he 
most frequently stops to admonish players 
whose minds tend to move less swiftly 
than Mahler's. ‘You'll have to watch 
those markings or we'll never get through 
this Scherzo”, he insists long after most 
conductors would have given up and 
ploughed through. He knows just how to 
talk to these musicians, too, and often 
ichieves the best results by talking as if 
they were one of his audiences of children. 

In the first movement, he sums up the 
desired effect of Mahler’s exaggerated 
satirical gestures in rococo surroundings 
by calling it ‘‘a classical sonata played by a 
crazy person”. There is something of the 
child in Bernstein, as in Mahler. 

The opening, then, is in the somewhat 
slower tempo favored by Walter and by 
most conductors, and Bernstein's expert 
molding of the movement effects a most 
persuasive projection of that view, though 
I for one fancy still the sprightlier en- 
ince of Reiner and Van Beinum. The 
on, perhaps a bit misleadingly in 
f the flowing figurative detail, is 

ery leisurely’, and the popular view is 
that the staccato eight-to-a-bar wind 
chords should tick at about the same rate 

se of Beethoven's “metronome” 
\fter the development, when 
Tempo primo humorously returns in 


he lle of the theme instead of the 


beg g, Bernstein characterizes the 
eflect as like “taking a deep breath of 
tres after the nightmarish working- 
ip is should sufficiently distinguish 
his it the theme from that of Tovey, 
for ¢ nple, who stresses its utter non- 
Oct 1YU60 





Reri Grist 


chalance, especially on its return, ‘as if 
the theme, after having travelled round the 
world, were to walk in to breakfast un- 
announced, remarking, ‘As I was saying 
There is a tongue-in-cheek quality 
there that I lke for this particular theme. 
Perhaps it is only a question of whether 
this Mahlerite rococo is closer to the 
Straussian or Stravinskyan rococo. If so, 
I lean toward Stravinsky in this case—or 
at any rate to the view currently pro- 
pounded by Reiner—as most aiding and 
abetting the humor of the thing. This is 
really one of the funniest as well as most 
beautiful of symphonic movements; the 
important point is that the main theme 
should swing, as Tovey says, “into G ma- 
jor with the gallantry of a rustic who has 
been to town.” 

The close race between Reiner and 
Bernstein continues to the end, with 
quite different virtues. In the C minor 
Scherzo, Bernstein is altogether more 
ferociously satirical than his colleagues, 
as one anticipates from the very first 
biting inflection of the solo horn. (Too 
bad the instrument isn’t reproduced as 
penetratingly as RCA’s. This sets him 
quite apart from Walter especially. His 
main tempo is again slower than Reiner’s, 
and John Corightano’s tuned-up — solo 
fiddle (scordatura) is scratchier at the 
bottom and squeakier at the top. In fact 
Bernstein runs the full gamut from sour- 


ness to sweetiess, for in the schmaltzy 
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11, about 


minimize or 


1) major passage (cue }, of the 


wav through) he does not 
enerisch 


shun the glissandos in the high 


s lhese glissando signs are there to 


dicate no mere portamento, as Most Con- 


ductors assume. It has always seemed to 
me a slight limitation in Dr. Walter's 
ipproach that he tends to accept and to 
present is quite normal and unexceptional 
the old-fashioned gemitlich qualities which 
I believe Mahler w often satirizing to 
the hilt. Walter understands very well the 
parody of a “Huntsman’s Burial’, but 
that the iundiced view of alt Wier 





English criti 


who some vears ago characterized the be- 
h of the violins in one Mahler Fourth 
presentation as “unpleasantly  slithery”’ 
was probably pa gy it al intended 
compliment This one movement | 
recommend © lv by Bernstein 

In the Ad », | have long felt that the 
peacel | oper vy a d all the startling dra- 
matic ce trasts were shaped with greatest 

sight and esse \ Beinum’'s ver- 
sic pr here Bernstein and 
Yeiner both come fairly close to it, except 
that Reiner might have broadened out 

little more tor the hr zart und innig 
cod s Be stein does Reiner has a 
ighter touch in the central variations 
espet lly the first L/legretto VraZLOSO, 
ind is rather less involved with the 
gneving and passionate sections In the 
song-tinale, Reri Grist’s voice has a modi- 
cum of the earthy quality of Van Beinum’s 





Margaret the lower register 
floating effortlessly into the heights when 


Her 


climax to the Bernstein performance, and 


Ritchie in 


required interpretation is a worthy 


somebody at Columbia should be severely 


scolded for omitting her name from the 
album cover The likewise anonymous 
cover design is aptly humorous, using 
evocative 19th-cent trading-card cut- 
outs in the sort of collage effect originated 
} \d Reinhardt and others, and without 
the cheap cluttered look of so manvy of 
the present cover compositions The 
extra literature included on “Mahler in 
\merica”™’ is also very welcome, in itself; 
but historical background detail becomes 


tod i\ *s voun 


overlooked, 


ious whet con- 


butit rtist is carelessly 


The stereo sound is extraordinarily im 
both RCA 


rather muddy by comparison on 


Columbia 
\ngel 


in Kletzki’s quite superseded renditio: 


pressive on and 


The unusually active horns of this 
symphony achieve most clarity withii 
the texture on RCA, as I hinted earlier 


both 


are often more soloistic in effect 


and in fact the first horn and first 
ur Impet 
Here too, the lower strings are so placed 
ind caught that they have a warmer 
spread (Cf 
Idagic 

get lost, however, in their important solo 
\ngel’s 


are virtually lost throughout the Adagio 
Mahler 


penetration of a counterpoint for the low 


nine bars after cue 3 in the 


RCA’s pizzicato basses almost 


bars before the E major outburst; 


was much concerned about the 


oboes at four bars after 7, and in his un 
published and unplayed final revision of 


the score he reluctantly added muted 


trumpets. Whether by accident or design, 
Columbia brings out this deep oboe sound 
without 


beautifully reinforcement. In 


the finale, the celebrated bleating of 


the lamb and bellowing of the oxen (same 
figure, high oboe then low horn) come out 
best on RCA, while Columbia carries the 
honors for the soft, reverberating spread 
of the low harp and basses at the very 
end. As with the interpretations them- 
selves, one hears different felicities emerg- 
RCA and Columbia 


ductions throughout, especially the per- 


ing from the repro- 


cussive detail, so that one would like 
somehow to put one on top of the other. 
I think that both deserve top prizes in any 
current stereo league. J.D 
o 
MOZART: Symphonies Nos. 
3; Jin DK. $5; 
C, KR. 23: 


Orchestra of 


6 in F, K. 
Sin D, K. 48; 


Philharmonic 


Yin 
Symphony 
conducted — by 


XWN- 


London 
Leinsdorf. Westminster 
18862, $4.98 


AIHE 


collection of four symphonies is the re- 


Erich 


most amazing thing about this 
markable quality of the music, considering 
that it came from the pen of a young man 
who was passing from his eleventh through 
his fifteenth birthdays. These works may 
not compare with the later Mozart of the 
“Hatiner’’, “Prague” 


but 


or ‘‘Jupiter’’ Sym- 


phonies, they are none the less re- 
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For the first time in stereo 
on one record” 


BEETHOVEN “Sth 


Ernest Ansermet conduct 
MOAT CANTINA CTT 


loan Sutherland, Norma Proctor 
Anton Dermota, Arnold Van Mill 


Mone CM 9033 


ttr| LONDON | ts 
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cognizable as Mozart. The performances 
are very spirited, although sometimes more 
fast than Ivrical. But since these are the 
only currently available recordings this ts 
on the whole a highly worth-while disc. 
The sound of the orchestra, which is 
agreeably small, is a little shrill without a 
top cut i. 
eo 
MUSSORGSKY: Pictures at an Ex- 
hibition; A Night on Bald Mountain; 
London Symphony Orchestra conducted 
by Sir Malcolm Sargent. Everest 6053 
or Stereo 3053, $4.98 


(Pictures) 

Poscanini RCA Victor LM-1838 
Night on Bald Mountain) 

Giulini \ngel 35463 
Reiner RCA Victor LM-2423 
Stokowski RCA Victor LM-1816 


SyTHE outstanding feature of this record- 
ing is its wide range and unusual clarity of 
sound. Seldom if ever has an orchestra 
been captured on discs with such stunning 
results, especially in the brasses. ‘The per- 
formance of both the Pictures and the 
Night on Bald Mountain are perfectly 
adequate without in any way being truly 
distinguished; there is nothing really 
electrifying about either interpretation, 
but combined with the quality of repro- 
duction this disc should make many an 
audiophile very happy indeed. LK. 
@ 

PROKOFIEV: Symphony No. 5, Op. 100; 
Cleveland Orchestra conducted by 
George Szell. Epic LC-3688, $4.98, or 
Stereo BC-1079, $5.98. 


Ormandy Columbia ML-5260, MS-6004 
Schippers Angel 35527, S-35527 


SSZELL’S performance of this great sym- 
phony is absolutely magnificent. He takes 
the first movement at a faster tempo than 
is usually heard but with an enormous con- 
trol over its line. Virtuosity is the keynote 
for the entire interpretation: the scherzo is 
enormously exciting, the Adagio becomes 
a real drama in its passionate intensity, 
and the finale is an absolute whiplash. The 
orchestra responds sensationally, a re- 
markable tribute to its conductor. The 
sound is very transparent, but there is a 
certain degree of tape hiss as well as some 
shrillness which is a detriment without the 
highs being rolled off. Altogether, how- 
ever, this is a disc which must be very 
highly recommended. I.K. 
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PROKOFIEV: Peter and the Wolf; 
KHACHATURIAN: Masquerade Suite; 

Peter and the 
Wolf); Vienna State Opera Orchestra 
conducted by Sir Eugene 
Kapp 6002, $4.98, or 
$5.98 

Peter and the Wolf 

Flanders, Kurtz 

Hale, Koussevitzky 


Ritchard, Ormandy 
(Masquerade Suttle) 
Khachaturian Angel 35277 
Kondrashin RCA Victor LM, LSC-2398 


SFERRER reads Peter and the Wolf ina 


very easygoing manner without affectation 


José Ferrer (narrator, in 
Goossens. 


Stereo 6002-S, 


Capitol G SG-7211 
Camden 101 
Columbia ML-5183, MS-6027 


or any degree of characterization, almost 
as though narrating it to his own children. 
This technique, although less colorful than 
some other recordings, is nevertheless quite 
inoffensive and should be very attractive 
to youngsters. Goossens provides a highly 


sensitive and animated orchestral nar- 


ration, one of the very best among all the 
recorded versions of Peter and the Wolf, and 
on the second side he offers a perfectly de- 
lightful performance of the popular \Jas- 


querade Suite The sound is excellent, and 


the record will give much pleasure to 
listeners young or old [.Ix. 
+ 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOV: 


Op. 35: 


Scheherazade, 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra 


RCA Victor 


conducted by Fritz Reiner. 


LM-2446, $4.98, or Stereo LSC-2446, 
$5.98 
Beecha Angel 35505, S-35505 
Monteux RCA Victor LM, LSC-2208 


SFROM every point of view—the rich, 
full sound, the impeccable playing of the 
orchestra, the remarkable interpretation 

this is an outstanding recording. Reiner, 
is Beecham did in his recording, has trans- 
formed this often routine, practically stale 
score into a musical experience: one hears 
It is 


warmth, 


the work as though for the first time. 


a performance which combines 


delicacy, and lushness with brilliance, and 


it is for me completely satisfying The 
work of the orchestra, especially its con- 


Harth, 


suited to 


certmaster, Sidney whose pure 


violin tone seems ideally Sche- 


racad 


must be commended along with 


the engineers, who have captured the large 
| 
| 


ensemble with exceptional clarity and 
without undue exaggeration in the splendid 
stereo versio! LIX 
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RODRIGO: Concierto de Aranjeusz (arr. 
Miles 
Evans Orchestra 
$3.98. 


Evans Davis (trumpet); Gil 
Columbia CL-1480, 
See page 179. 

e 

Stabat Mater; Rosanna 
(soprano), Miti Truccato-Pace 
(Contralto), Scuo 
Veneziana conducted by Angelo Ephri- 
Lyrichord LL-88, $4.98. 

AMOST of the recent releases by Lyrichord 
original 


SCARLATTI, A.: 
Giancola 


Orchestra of the 








kian. 


are not issues, but reissues of 


recordings formerly on other labels and 
now deleted. While it may seem strange 
for a company to make its way on the 
leavings of others, we can hardly afford to 
criticize, for it is we who stand to gain, for 
much of this material deserves to remain 
available. Amid the hundreds of deletions 
which collectors must lament, these reissues 
are perhaps only a drop in the bucket, but 
‘every little bit helps”’ 
While not an 


especially brilliant record, this particular 


the sentiment that 


certainly applies here. 


disc is a reasonable illustration. It en- 
joyed a brief life as Vox PL-7970 (hence 
the somewhat unexpected plug for another 
Vox record embedded in the notes) and has 
long been out of the catalogue, but it is defi- 
nitely worth having around again. David 
Randolph's zealous jacket notes go to 


great lengths to show how Alessandro 


Scarlatti’s 
anticipates in form and detail the more 


setting of this famous text 


popular one by Pergolesi. To be sure, 
there is truth in this point, though one 
should understand it as indicating that 
Pergolesi's setting was conceived in a long- 
rather than that it 


established tradition 


slavishly imitated Scarlatti’s earlier one 


specifically. Certainly the texture of 


Searlatti’s work resembles that of Pergo 


lesi’s: soprano and contralto soli with 
strings, alternating in solo arias interspersed 
with duets. Actually Scarlatti’s divisions 
of the text are more numerous than Pergo 
lesi’s, every semi-stanza of three lines, with 
two exceptions, being treated as a separate 
section. ‘This makes for greater variety 
and length), but it also hinders the more 
substantial development and elaboratio 

which Pergolesi was able to achieve, eve 


\s to an) 


the quality of the tw 


though his work is the briefer 


comparison ol 
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» 
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ALP 165 ALP 166 ALP 167 
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& 
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settings, this ought to wait until Scarlatti’s 


case is better argued. His music requires 


delicacy and sensitivity on the part of the 


singers, and these two have little such 


ibility, nor is their enunciation very clear 


Moreover 


quail 
i 


the sound has a rather deadish 


But until a better presentation of 


the work appears—and who can say how 


lon 


Lyrichord for 


¢ that will be?—we are obliged to 


this one to us 


}.W.B. 


restoring 


SCHUBERT: Wanderer Fantasy, Op. 15; 
SCHUBERT-LISZT: Wanderer Fanta- 


Piano and Orch \lfred Bren- 


cle p » Orchestra of the Wiener 
Volksoper conducted by Michael Gielen 
Stere STPL-511.610, $5.95 
\ Angel 3563 
G RCA Vict LM-201 
S re | LC-3508 
SCOMBINING both the original piano 
— ersic f this heroic and perhaps mos 


difficult of all of Schubert's works for key- 


board with Liszt's well-intentioned but 
sometimes gross trans¢ ription of it as a 
piano concerto was an interesting and 


Brendel, 


considerable reputation through his series 


worth-while idea who has built a 
of Liszt recordings on Vox, was an excellent 
choice to perform both works, and he h 

in the main, captured the important ele- 
ments of each composer's stvle: the Schu 
bert is warm and impassioned, the Liszt 


more showy If Brendel does not quite 


bring the Schubertian feeling to the original 
example, in Edwin 


that we hear, for 


Fischer's recording of the thirties, his is at 


least as good a performance if not better 
than any of the competing versions. The 
sound, regrettably, is less felt itous, the 


solo piano being far too reverberant; the 
: 

orchestral playing and its reproduction are 

lly un 


while disc 


Otherwise, a worth 


LK 


equ ippealing 


From Fischer-Dieskau, treasurable Schubert 


SCHUBERT: ndcher I/inde Val 


é (ser 
EF -9OQ9) 1 


SCHUBERT: Der Sanger Die Bu 


the six Schubert records made withi 


Av! 


the past three vears by Fischer-Dieska 





t 

three have bee! Issl ed bv \ngel The 

inbering is slightly confusing; -\ngel has 

ued Volumes 1, 2 nd 4 of the Electro! 
set as Angel Nos. 1, 2, and 3 Phe discs 
listed here are actually Volumes >, a a | 
6 

There are some treasurable unfamili 
songs here. E-91023 is devoted entirely to 
four of Schubert's early ballads, mosth 
long, sprawling songs interspersing recit 


lvric outpourings, wendi 


their way through fanciful narrative text 

by Goethe, Schiller, and Mavrhofer The 
young composer's dramatic sense, still 
rough-cut, is nevertheless exhilarating. He 


h 


sets off sharp turns in the narrative throug 


1 darts into unfamiliar kevs, sudde 


complete ch inges ol texture The way 


bumpy, but it is obvious that he is aiming 


} 


high There ts alread, the genesis here ol 
the attitude toward kev-change that stops 
the breath in the C major Quintet The 
latest of these ballads dates from 1818 
Schubert lost interest in this kind of 


writing is he learned to retine and direct 
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his expressive powers. E-91024 is devoted 


entirely to unfamiliar settings of poems by 
Mavrhofer. Schubert's closest friend and 
the poet who most strongly shaped his 
thinking. It is intriguing to think of the 
two ' men in the room they shared, 
passi poems and songs back and forth 
across the table. ‘These are mostly early 
songs, simple and stanzaic. Der Alpen- 


iiver has some charming imitative conceits 
Aus Heliopolis is a broad 
F-90921 is a 


more varied group, and most of the songs 


in the piano; 


and expressive masterpiece. 


are better known. Greisengesang is an un- 


familiar masterpiece, one of Schubert's few 


settings of Rickert, a great tragic out- 


pouring. Alinde is one of the best of 


Schubert's love songs in the frankly senti- 


mental vein, a vein fortunately explored 
very little by the composer. Normanns 
Gesang and the Lied des gefangenen Jiigers 


are from the superb group setting verses 
from Scott's ‘‘Lady of the Lake’”’. 

It would be foolish to assume that every 
one of these Fischer-Dieskau performances 


is a masterpiece of penetration, but a sur- 


prising number are. At his worst he is 
merely an intelligent singer with a glorious 
voice. .\t his best he is enormously moving, 


iid T am most happy to note the de- 


veloping sense of drama in his art from 


when I first heard him in 1953. The oc- 


casional mannerisms, particularly his 
predilection for crooning, seem to have 
disappeared. Every work is met on its 
own terms, and the impact of the current 
Fischer-Dieskau spirit with such a song as 
the Rellstab Jn der Ferne is overwhelming. 


Moreover 


the tonal variety 


he has now found in his voice 


to sustain the interest in 


a twenty-minute ballad, and it seems to me 
that he makes all of those terribly long 
songs ind far better than they are. 
Gerald Moore's collaboration in the first 
dise needs no comment at this late date, 
but the young Karl Engel is scarcely less 
good. Recordings are superlative. No 
English texts, of course, but of some of the 
poetr e less said the better. LR. 

NOTI Electrola recordings are im- 
porter 1m Germany, but this catalogue is 
theoretically available through any dealer 
from t iuthorized American distributor. 
Octobe (060 


SCHUTZ: Historia der Auferstehung Jesu 
Christi; 
Gohl, Irmgard 


Helmut Krebs (tenor); Verena 


Dressler, Renate Kro- 


kisius (sopranos Georg Jelden, Jo- 


hannes Feyerabend, Otto Pingel, Hans 


Dieter Rodewald, Johannes Hoefflin 
tenors); Max Griindler (baritone); 
Klaus Ocker, Hans-Olaf Hudemann 


(basses); Johannes Koch, Josef Ulsamer, 
Sartorti, Haferland 
Gunda Rathke, Hild- 
burg Schroder, Wiltrud Kattanek (re- 


Jurgen Heinrich 


(viole de gamba 
corders); Edwin (violoncello); 
J Mathias 
Siedel (positive organ); Norddeutscher 
Singkreis, conducted by Gottfried Wol- 


Koch 
Josef Lippert (double bass); 


ters. Deutsche Grammophon Archive 
Stereo ARC-73137, $6.98. 
S)THIS very lovely and infinitely moving 
account of the Resurrection is set mostly 
for solo voices, with the Evangelist carry- 
ing the major burden, always accompanied 
by viols. The words of Jesus, as well as 
those of other personages in the story, are 
Char- 
acteristically, the work opens and closes 


sung by two or more soloists. 


with the chorus, at the end the Evangelist 
singing Victoria while the other voices com- 
ment on the story. The performance given 
here is a particularly sensitive and well 
prepared one, leaving nothing to be desired 
either in 


proficiency or in expression. 


Krebs is one of the best Evangelists 


Bach or 


Schiitz, and the other singers are excellent. 


practicing today, whether in 
The reproduction, utilizing the directional 
effects possible to stereo, enhances the fine 
performance. An earlier Mercury record- 
ing, now withdrawn, seemed splendid when 
it was new—especially on the part of the 
Evangelist—but it would hardly stand up 
to this more refined performance today. I 
note that the Mercury performance is sung 
a tone higher than this one. P.L.M. 
a 
SCHUMANN: Symphony No. 3 in E flat 
“*Rhenish”’); Manfred Overture; Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra conducted by Carlo 
Maria Giulini. 
$5.98 


\ngel Stereo S-35753, 


SIT iscommon knowledge that Schumann 
was a poor and struggling orchestrator. 
But it may not be so well known that most 
tinker with the 


conductors habitually 
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instrumentation of almost every Schu- 
The ‘*RKhe- 


Schumann's 


mann orchestral Composition 
tu ill, 


last, isa lovely work in many respects, but 


nish” Symphony 


it is, oddly enough one of his worst in 
regard to clarity of line and color \s vou 
would expect, it has been a_ particular 


inspiration for improvement to conductors 
Among the most successful “touch-ups” of 
this music is one by Gustav Mahler, and it 
that Carlo Maria Giulint has chosen 
to record. It isa handsome piece of work- 
Whe ship Ma 


especially in the winds) rise to the surface, 


normally obscure lines 


ind many of Schumann's massed colors are 
clariiied without doing any violence to the 
spirit of the music In Mahler's hands, 
the ‘‘Rhenish remains dignified and 
spirited Phe ouly possible loss is a pecu- 


liar innocent charm which can be” heard 
only in certain passages of the original. 
Giulini, the rising young [Italian conductor, 
once iin demonstrates his outstanding 


agi 
technique. He leads me to believe that he 
may possibly have no peers among con- 
ductors of his generation anywhere in the 
world today. He leads very strong per- 
formance both of the ‘‘Manfred’’ Overture 
ind of the “*Rhenish'’—the best we have 
had in stereo—and the Philharmonia’s 
response is hearty as well as disciplined 
One may miss some of the tenderness 
Bruno Walter brought to the third move- 
ment, and the last movement may sacrifice 
too much light-hearted spirit for drive, but 
this performance is still an experience you 
shouldn't miss. The stereo sound is, un- 


ie. 


fortunately, only fair. 


A wonderfully realistic Shostakovich Ninth 


SHOSTAKOVICH: Symphony No. 9,Op 
70; PROKOFIEV: Licutenant Kije 


Suite, O OU: Le don S mphony (br. 
chestra conducted by Sir Malcolm Sar- 
vent | erest LPBR-6054 or Stereo 


SD BR-3054, $4.98 


Gauk Monitor 2015 


( > SP-RSS5O8 


Reiner R¢ ‘Vier LS 150 
S THE Ninth Symphony of Shostakovich 
has been the subject ot great Controversy 
not only in Russia, where it was attacked 
by the Agitation and Propaganda Com- 
mittee a year after its premiére, but 
throughout the rest of the world. It ts 
gener illy considered to be a light-hearted, 
carefree work, but it is also interesting to 
consider that the score as published is 
really the third attempt by the composer 
to write a symphony which he had original- 
ly intended to be tor chorus, soloists, and 
orchestra The tinal form of the work is 
humorous only in the tirst and fifth move- 
ments, and even here there is perhaps less 
humor and buffoonery than satire: viewed 
is a Whole, the symphony reflects Shosta- 
kovich’s interpretation of the spirit of man 
far more closely than Russia’s cultural 
committee is wont to admit. The inner 
movements and especially the tragic Largo 


ire an enormous contrast to the lighter 
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sections, but this is less paradox than part 
of the composer's over-all concept, which 
the Russian critics found so difficult either 
to understand or to explain. This at- 
titude, together with an almost apologetic 
description of the symphony as a master- 
piece which had nevertheless failed to re- 
concile its opposing elements, is most in- 
terestingly conveyed in a biography of the 
composer, printed in Moscow in 1959, by 
I). Rabinovich 

Sir Malcolm Sargent’s approach is on 
the whole less obviously comic in the outer 
movements than we have been accustomed 
to hearing in a performance such as Serge 
Koussevitzky's, but this less witty attitude 
does not really seem to me to be any less 
valid The grotesquerie is brought out 
very well indeed, and the paradoxical 
tragic element is carefully emphasized 

The light-hearted Lieutenant Kijé Suite 
is equally well played, but here a little 
more humor would have been welcome 
Erich Leinsdorf's performance, with the 
Romance and Troika sung by a baritone, is 
both more authentic and more droll. 

The sound of the orchestra on_ this 
Everest disc, however, is wonderfully 
realistic. Seldom has a symphonic ensem- 
ble been captured quite so effectively. 


LK. 
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H. H. SCOTT COMPONENTS 





A wonderful new way to enjoy stereo in your home 


H. H. Scott, the world’s foremost manu- 
facturer of high fidelity components, 
brings your family a new way to enjoy 
beautiful stereo music .. . the same way 
most record reviewers and professional 
musicians have chosen. This new way 
uses separate components which connect 
together to make up a music system of 
unsurpassed quality, custom designed to 
your needs. Since the parts come sepa- 
rately they take up less space than 
ordinary consoles. Most of the more 
than 500 H. H. Scott dealers all across 
America have many handsome cabinets 


October, 1960 


available and will install your system 
for you. Prices start at about $350. You 
can arrange convenient time payments 
with as little as $35 down. 

FREE! Write today for your hi fi guide, 
complete book of decorating tips, and 
names of franchised H. H. Scott dealers. 
H. H. Scott, Inc., 111 Powdermill Road, 
Maynard, Mass. Dept. AR-10. 





H.H.SCOTT 


H.H. SCOTT INC., 111 Powdermill Rd., Maynard, Mass. 


Furniture and accessories from Berthold Stern, Boston. Hi Fi Cabinet 
by Rockford. Export; Telesco International, 36 W 40th St., N. Y. C. 
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An unfaded memento 


ASOME recordings never die, nor even 
fade away. An excellent example is this 
famous set, recorded in Vienna by HMV in 
1933 and now reissued for the second time. 
From a technical point of view, lam happy 
to report, the present release is superior to 
its RCA predecessor of several years ago. 

From the point of view of history, of 
course, this “ Rosenkavalier” is important 
because there are three performances here 
Mars- 
challin, Schumann's Sophie and Mayr’s 
Ochs Marschallin on 


who combines such 


which are detinitive: Lehmann’s 


There is not a 


records (or otherwise 
warmth, such unatfected charm, such un- 
such 


sentimental philosophizing, and 


heart-breaking renunciation (the latter be- 
cause she never once feels sorry for herself 
as Lehmann. And what a voice of golden 
velvet! Nor will you tind a Sophie who 
combines the demure shyness of the con- 
vent-bred girl with the spunk of defiance 
that Schumann invests in the part; how 


enchantingly she ‘‘makes conversation” 
with Octavian; how forlornly she echoes 


the Marschallin’s words in Act III: ‘‘The 


R. STRAUSS: 


abridged 


“Der 


Lotte Lehmann ( 


Rosenkavalier™ 
The Mars- 
Mayr (Baron Ochs 

Octavian), Elisabeth 
Victor Madin 
, others, Chorus of the Vienna 


challin Richard 
Maria Olszewska 
Schumann Sophie 
Faninal 
State Opera and Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Robert Heger. 
\ngel 


tury” 


Recordings of the Cen- 
set GRB-4001, four sides, 
mono only, $11.96. 


“Great 


Series 


Lotte Let mann as The Mar- 
schallin; Richard Mayr as Ochs 
Elisabeth Schumann as Sophie 








whole thing was just a farce, and nothing 


more’; and how she sings those two 
fabulous phrases during the Presentation 
of the Rose: what crystal purity of voice, 
what silvery shimmer of timbre and, last 
but not least, what breath control! Al- 
though Mayr's voice in 1933 was not any 
longer what it once was, there still is not 
a ‘* Rosenkavalier’’ recording which gives 
Ochs of 


Mayr’s is a Baron whose presence in the 


us an such distinction. For 
Marschallin’s private apartments is com- 
pletely feasible; he’s a fortune hunter but 
with decided charm, and although he's 
character he’s 
And above 
all he is endowed with an immense sense of 


anything but a_ sterling 


never boorish nor loathsome. 


humor which, when the odds are against 
him, makes him a good loser. In pre-Risé 
Stevens days, Maria Olszewska was the 
best-know Octavian of the mezzos.  Al- 
though to me her dark voice always seemed 
somewhat heavy and unwieldy for this 
role, it is easy to understand why she, 
rather than any number of sopranos of the 
day, was chosen to sing it in this recording, 
for her voice does form a contrast to the 
Although Hever 


has certainly been surpassed as conductor 


two sopranos. Robert 


in more recent ‘* Rosenkavalier”’ recordings, 
both by Kleiber and Karajan, he and the 
Vienna Philharmonic do no disservice to 
the Strauss masterpiece. 

\ngel provides some excellent anecdotal 
and biographical material, divulging among 
other things that on this recording the 
Marschallin’s very last words, ‘‘Ja, ja” 
actually were sung by Elisabeth Schumann 
for her absent friend and colleague, Lotte 
G.B 


Lehmann. 
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Leontyne Price 


VERDI: ‘“// Trovatore”’ ; 





formance an excellent one, though it hardly 


- Leonora), Richard Tucker (Manrico), succeeds in matching the best in the older 
= Leonard Warren (Conte di Luna), Rosa- — recording. Miss Price has a first-rate voice 
ss lind Elias (Azucena), Giorgio Tozzi and sings with both taste and agility, but 
- Ferrando), Laura Londi (Inez), Mario she does not have the beautifully drawn 
Ml Carlin (Ruiz), Leonardo Monreale (A _ lines, the creamy quality, or the stylistic 
” Gyps\ Tommaso Frascati (A Mes- refinement that distinguish Milanov at her 
™ senger); Rome Opera House Chorusand — best. And Milanov was at her best when 
= Orchestra conducted by Arturo Basile. — the ‘Trovatore’’ recording was made. There 
= RCA Victor set LM-6150, six sides, are admirable moments in the Price per- 
he $9.98, or Stereo LSC-6150, $11.98 formance—notably in the great E degg’ io 
of special price ensemble—but there is nothing comparable 
ms Callas, Di Stefano Angel 3554-55 to Milanov’s D’ amour sull’ ali rosee. 
s Mancini, Lauri-Volpi Cetra 1226. ; : : 
Séilanov. Bioesling Victor LM-6008 lucker sings in a strong masculine style; 
- Tebaldi, Del Monaco. . .London OSA-4326, 1304 his tone is rich and even. Perhaps he lays 
si SPRICE is to make her Metropolitan — ona little too much sentiment in Ah si ben 
ol debut during the coming season in the role — mio, but Di quella pira rings out with a 
id of Leonora; this recording is therefore a — power we might not expect of him. Elias 
sé kind of preview. It is alsoa memorial to — may seema strange choice for Azucena, but 
he the late Leonard Warren—his last record- — she sings in a highly charged dramatic 
\I- ing, we are told. Presumably it replaces — style, emphasizing the wildness of the 
ed the older RCA Victor set in which Zinka — character rather than its craftiness. Her 
sia Milanoyv shares honors with Bjoerling, Stride la vampa is good, if hardly the most 
1€, Zarbieri, Warren and Moscona. As that meaningful I have ever heard, and the long 
he set happened to be an exceptionally fine — narrative, Condotta ell’ era in ceppi, has the 
IS one in most respects, the biggest selling true dramatic ring. In the final scene I 
he point for the new one is the stereo sound. — wish she had modulated her voice—above 
- \ll in all, T would call the new per- the melody of Si la stanchezza Verdi has 
= SOOOSNSSSSOSSSSSSHSSSSSSSHOHHSHHOHHHSHSHHHSHSHHOHSEHSEESEHOOOESEESES 
he Effective September 1, 1960, the List Price of all 
to 
, VOX BOXES 
ng 
he is $795 
i NEW RELEASE: 
te --- Handel’s Complete Organ Concertos in Two Vox Boxes 
B. VBX-23 @ Organ Concertos 1 to9 ......... cc cece eee ees ; $7.95 
VBX-24 e Organ Concertos 10to 16....... Bars venab cre gritos : $7.95 





under Rolf Reinhardt, Conductor. 
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Walter Kraft, Organist with the Pro Musica Chamber Orchestra, Stuttgart, 


OTHER OUTSTANDING VOX BOXES FOR SEPTEMBER: 
VBX-115 e MAHLER: Das Lied Von Der Erde & Sym. 2—Otto Klemperer 
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VIVALDI 


“Sheer listening jov Phat’s what 
Leonard Bernstein calls the Library 
ol Recorded Masterpieces exciting 
new VIVALDI recording project 
which has brought forth such com- 


ments from listeners as“ As 
tonishing accomplishment New 
York Times “The finest record- 
ings | have ever heard” “Pruly 


magnificent” Gorgeous”. . ““Su- 


perb and delightful.” 


And Now a New Delight —all of 
Corell?s music recorded on 12 LP 
records, with some six varied pieces 
md one oncerto grosso from Opus 6 
on each record issued monthly 

ind after the first nine records, you 
get the last three free 


For the First Time in musical and 
recording history, the music lover 
enjoys “recording in depth” of the 
complete output of a great Composet 
played in the style of the original 
following the authentic scores 

recorded by leading artists with the 
most advanced hi fi recording tech- 
niques available in both monaural 
and stereo——plus the authentic 
scores with each record—and all this 
atless than the scores alone would 


cost 


Write Today for Free Prospectus 
Please request Prospectus | jor 
 ivaldi. C for Corelli or VC for both 


Library of Recorded Masterpieces 


Dept. G-4, 150 West 82nd Street 
New York 24, N. Y. 


directed Tutto e me ss0 voce. The dreamy 
quality is lacking 

I suspect that Warren might have done 
some of his part over had he lived a little 
longer, for he is not in as consistently good 
form here as in the older set. His // hy 
in the new is definitely below par. But for 
the most part he sings with his accustomed 
SUAVILY \nd nothing but praise can be 
given Llozzi, though I have a feeling he 
might have been allowed a little more lee- 
way in the first act recitatives. “The weak- 
ness of the older RCA Victor “‘Trovatoré 
was in the businesslike conducting; I am 
afraid something of the same is true here. 
although the opera is now spread over 
three discs instead of two. Nor am I al- 
together happy about the stereophonic 
sound: the voices tend to be too close to 
us, and though they do move about the 
stage, they are too strong for the orchestra 
There are, however, fine effects with the 
invils and the offstage nuns’ chorus. 

Mention of the other competing versions 
must concern itself mostly with the rival 
Leonoras Votaries of C illas and TPebaldi 
will not be convinced by anything I have 
said about Milanov. Of the two, Callas 
seems to me the more successful in this 
opera; her voice is in good estate and her 
wonted intelligence brings meaning to her 
singing Tebaldi is less in her element: 
agility is not her longest suit, and she is 
inclined to omit trills. Both Callas and 
Tebaldi sing the usually forgotten Tu 
edrai che amore interra, which follows the 
Viserere—an interesting rather than an 
important innovation. Again, to my taste, 
Callas comes out ahead In support of 
Callas are Di Stefano and Barbieri, neither 
in top form; Simionato, with Tebaldi, 
makes a better Azucena, but Del Monaco 
is not an ideal Manrico. In the Cetra set 
Mancini is very good; as for the aging 
Lauri-Volpi, the wonder is that he can still 
do it. P.L.M 
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VIVALDI: The Seasons, Op. 8, Nos. 1-4; about five yearsago. The harpsichord con- 


I Musici; Felix Avo (violin). Epic LC- tinuo is quite audible for a change, and the 

3704. $4.98, or Stereo BC-1086, $5.98. realization of the figured bass is varied and 
The San Societa Corelli; Vittorio Ema- interesting. The performances listed above 

nuele (violin RCA Victor LM-2424, are still my perferences because of certain 

$4.98, or Stereo LSC-2424, $5.98 individual characteristics such as the great 
Rimes, Accaces we GBY. a 2 stGBysi1aso — /Yricismof the Accademico di Milano inter- 
I sow, Janigro, Solisti di Zagreb 5 pretation or some subtleties in the playing 
Giulini, Philharmonia Str on h ete — Peres of the Solisti di Zagreb, but by and large 
SOF these two new versions that by I this new I Musici reading is highly satis- 
Musici is the more attractive; it is per- factory, with the only serious drawback 
formed with considerable imagination, a being the very shrill sound of the mono 
little embellishment although not nearly version The Societa Corelli performance 
enough, and, as is customary with I Musici, was recorded with rather dead acoustics, 
arich full tone. This is their second record- = and whatever mood the group evokes in 
ing of the work, presumably for the pur- — any of the four concerti is at a disadvantage 


poses of stereo, their first having been made under these conditions. The playing is on 
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-..-SO much more for everyone...for every 
application...in the complete line of 
Stanton Stereo Fluxvalves*. 


Here is responsible performance...in four 
superb models...for all who can hear the 
difference. From a gentle pianissimo to a 
resounding crescendo—every movement 
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the whole quite good but not very im- 
ivinative with considerable departures 


from the established tempi by the violin 


soloist. Also, it seems to me that in this 
performance the harpsichord continuo is 


{ 


far too subdued IIx 


Walton re-records Be/shazzar’s Feast 


F THE two versions of Belshazzar’s 
O Feast now avatlable, there is ab- 
solutely no doubt of the superiority of 
this new one. Sir Malcolm Sargent ts 


quite inadequate as an interpreter of this 


music, even though he conducted its 
remiere in 1931 in Leeds. His handling 
‘ the double chorus espec ially is in the 
lethargic choral-society tradition, stripped 


of dynamic accentuation, of which Wal- 


ton’s incisive writing would seem to 
exemplify the precise opposite If the 
composer's handling of his own work as 
presented here is not a thorough rebuke to 
that outworn monolithic tradition, it ts 
difficult to see how it can be rebuked 
Walton was also the first to record it, for 
H MV on 78s, and Sir Adrian Boult, closely 
following the composer's example, pro- 
duced in 1953 the LP recently deleted on 
Westminster 


slack rendering of only two vears ago with 


Thus Sargent’s particularly 


the Liverpool Philharmonic demonstrably 
represents a willful flouting of both the 
The sub- 


titution of cor anglais for saxophone under 


letter and spirit of the score 


WALTON: Belshazzar’s Feast; Partita for 
Orchestra; Donald Bell (baritone), Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra and Chorus con- 
ducted by Sir William Walton \ngel 


35681. $4.98, or Stereo 35681, $5.98 





Sargent, though unfortunate, is authorized 
It is notable that Walton employed the 
same drooping melos for the alto saxophone 
as Vaughan Williams did the previous year 
in Job but this time for the real lamenting 
of the, captive Jews instead of the feigned 


commiseration of the three ‘‘comforters”’ 


Concerning the intrinsic value of this 35- 
minute work, I think I need no more than 
repeat P.L.M.’s summation (ARG, April, 
1959) that it is “‘surely one of the impor- 
Hle also 


stated that “one looks forward to hearing 


tant choral works of our time.” 


such a work in stereo”, and since we now 
have just that, under the composer's very 
able direction, this ought to be detinitive 
Yet I am really less than satistied in 
that regard, and the more | rehear the 
SJoult recording the more strongly I feel 
that any who own it should continue to 
cherish it on two particular accounts: its 


technical quality , and its soloist. 


The baritone was Dennis Noble, who 
was also heard in the original Walton 
recording, and neither James Milligan nor 
Donald Bell can compare with him in 
eloquence. Particularly in the pivotal 
“writing on the wall’ section (“And in 
that same hour as they feasted came forth 
fingers of a man’s hand"’), he alone catches 
exactly the right tone of lugubrious irony, 


snapping off his final consonants, and 





Bel Fea i ; . eee 
| Sargent, Huddersfield Cap. G-7141 merging into parlando in “the King slain 
— Epic 3568, ©1024 and his Kingdom divided’. He really 
Write for our latest catalogue of 16 —\ |? $\ i 
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makes the flesh creep. (Note that even 
the ‘‘/fo"’ of the chorus’ echo of “Slain!” is 
enfeebled under Sargent’s direction. 

With regard to the new stereo pressing, 
I think a seal deal more could have been 
made of Belshazzar’s tremendous anti- 
phonal potentialities. The over-all sound 
is gorgeous, and the sense of depth and 
solidity which good stereo imparts especial- 
ly to a choral ensemble is impressively 
manifest, but the dramatic use of direction- 
ality for fwo choruses answering each other 
antiphonally is slighted. Also, this is the 
first recording in which Walton's provision 
for extra brass bands on opposite sides of 
the chorus (@ /a Berlioz) can be manifested; 
but the absence of any clearly “‘left’’ and 
“right” antiphonies as indicated in the 
score suggests that all the available brass 
had in fact to be deployed within the or- 
chestral area. Like Belshazzar himself, 
the resultant sonics must be reported as 
“weighed in the balance and found want- 
ing” 

Lastly, [| find only the Boult adequate 
with respect to clarity of orchestral detail, 
including in comparison both mono and 
stereo pressings of the new version. Here 
I probably part company with P.L.M., 
who found that “in the Westminster 
version everything is too close.”” Yet it is 
just that closeness that enables, for ex- 
ample, the very active percussion to make 
itself adequately felt, as it cannot in the 
two available versions. I especially miss 
the full sonority of the piano, which along 
with the xylophone imparts so much of the 
spiky edge to the orchestration in the 
angry, defiant passages, as well as supply- 
ing a uniquely incisive bass on occasion. 
It really changes the orchestral expression 
to an astonishing degree, as does the 
soloistic capture of slapstick, anvil, wood 
block with xylophone, ete., in the pagan 
ritual, and the grisly use of castanets with 
gong in the ‘‘writing on the wall” section. 
This unfortunate dichotomy of depth vs. 


essential detail becomes rather acute i 


such an extreme case as this, for there is no 
denying that the sense of perspective 
achieved with what can be heard in the 
\ngel recording is somewhat greater, and 
the dynamic range wider. Yet London 
conquered that dichotomy in its “ Rhein- 
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The latest number of our iad 
NOTES ON RECORDS lists and com- 
ments on about 80 different labels, 
mostly European. 


Among the many special series which 
we can supply, we would mention this 
month Telefunken’s Musikalische Doku- 
mente: a recording on 25 LPs of the 
famous Welte-Mignon piano rolls, 
featuring (among others) Granados, 
Grieg, Debussy, Reger, and Mahler in 
performances of their own works. 


Full Details will be sent free on re- 
quest. A subscription to NOTES ON 
RECORDS (1 dollar for 6 issues) will 
keep you informed of all that is most 
valuable and most interesting in the 
European recorded repertoire; and 
subscribers also receive advance in- 
formation on deletions from the cata- 
logues. 


William Lennard Concerts Limited 


9 Shepherd Street London W1_ England 
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gold’, and Belshazzar is no less worthy of 
special attention. The Angel must be 
played at high gain, by the way, both in 
mono and stereo, if the baritone is not to 
seem to enter from a block away. 

The new recording has the added ad- 
vantage over the Liverpool that its second 
side is filled up with more and significant 
Walton, instead of bogus 
Sargent” 


“Handel, arr. 
Reviewing the LP premiére of 
the racy and delightful Partita for Orches- 
tra as recorded by Szell and the Cleveland 
Orchestra, who commissioned it in 1957 
(see ARG, January, 1960), my only com- 
plaint was again of a slight lack of per- 
cussive detail. There is still less of that in 
the new recording, for instance the sound 
of the castanets employed in the Pastorale 
Siciliana, this time in their more custo- 
mary romantic vein. The whole Epic 
recording has a little more realism, as in 
the exceptionally clear timbre of the long 
dialogue for viola and oboe that begins this 








same movement. Epic takes a whole side 


for the Partita, though it is only a 15- 
minute work. 
Walton's 
veving his intent, and of Szell in following 
dif- 


ference in the timing of the two recordings, 


Owing to the accuracy of 


metronome markings in con- 


them, there are but a few seconds’ 


and in regard to phrasing we see that Szell 


Orchestral 


SCAPITOL has 


Hollywood Bowl leading lights into a two- 


assembled here all its 


dise spectacular. Augmented by a dozen- 


odd color photos to illustrate his text, 


has made such an olfactory 


columnist Gene Sherman of the 


\ngeles 7umes 


ittempt to evoke the atmosphere of a 


balmy summer night at the Bowl (mag- 
olia, pine, sumac, eucalyptus, etc.) that it 
seems a pit) the actual scents could not 


have been included too, as in some recent 


movie travelogues. But for most winter- 


bound pop-concert addicts, these stereo 
This Is the Hollywood Bowl! —TCHAI- 
KOVSKY: /S8/2 Overture; RIMSKY- 


KORSAKOV : Fl ght i the Bumb ebee 


irr. Heifetz DEBUSSY: — Reverie 
rch. Drago ADDINSELL:  IWar- 
iw Concerto; PUCCINI: Vusetta’ 
Walts (arr. Newman); J. STRAUSS: 
Blue Danube Waltz; PROKOFIEV: 
Varch from “The Love for Three Oranges” 


BRAHMS: Hungarian Dance No. 6; 
PLANQUETTE: March, “Le Regiment 
d Veuse” (arr. Newman 

ROZSA: Spellbound Concerto; KHA- 
CHATURIAN: Sabre Dance; CHOPIN: 


le Sambre et 


Polonaise Vilitatre orch Dragon 

BENJAMIN: Jamaican Rhumba; BI- 
ZET: Chorus from “Carmen”, Act IV; 
R. STRAUSS: Rosenkavalier Waltzes; 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOV: Dance of th 
TCHAIKOVSKY: Waits of 
the Flowers; Michael violin 


Pennario 


Buffoons: 
Rabin 
Leonard piano), Roger Wag- 
ner Chorale, Hollywood Bowl Symphony 
Dragon, Alfred 
Miklés Rézsa, Felix Slatkin, 


conducted by Carmen 


Newman, 


ind Roger Wagner Capitol set ABO- 
8496, four sides, $7.98, or Stereo 


SABO-8496, $9.98. 


has caught the composer's spirit mag- 


nificently. In the opening Toccata, Walton 
accentuates the ritardandi before the 


codetta and the coda more. I am ever 
more struck by the beauty and originality 
of the swaving Siciliana, a small master- 
orches- 


tration. oo 


Miscellany 


should 


piece of luminous harmony and 


sounds themselves be reward 
enough 

Of the seventeen chestnuts offered, the 
has also the most formidable 
This 7812 makes a 


valiant attempt to equal Mercury's over- 


longest (15 


competition on records 


powering effect with the cannon and church 
bells (SR-90054 


off. The bells are not so rich in sound, and 


, but it doesn’t quite come 


the cannon shots, while making more of an 
effect of coming from different directions, 
the more unsuccessful 


sound like one ol 


trial ‘‘takes’’ heard in Deems Taylor's ex 
planatory talk for Mercury. Earlier in the 
overture, the snare drum and tambourine 
which sO enliven the dlis¢ ourse are scarcely 
heard; and what is /8/2 without its little 
drums as well as big? Felix Slatkin gives a 
quite acceptable interpretation of it, as he 
does of the Johann Strauss, Tchaikovsky, 


and Richard Strauss waltzes, making his 
contribution the most notable of all. 


\lfred 


and two of Carmen Dragon’s six, 


Two of Newman's four assign- 
ments, 
have been orchestrated or reorchestrated 
by them, naturally in the direction of in- 
Michael Rabin 
hasa very flighty minute indeed in Heifetz’ 
the Bumblebee. The two 


movie concertos played by Pennario, both 


creased lushness of sound. 
arrangement ol 


written long before the introduction of 


stereophonic sound to films, nevertheless 
profit particularly well by stereo here. And 


though both are thoroughly grounded i 


the Rachmaninotf harmonic style, it is in- 


teresting, on rehearing, to note how much 
more distinguished the material of Richard 
Warsaw Con- 
Miklés Rézsa's 


It isa proximity 


\ddinsell’s much-maligned 
certo (8' that of 
Spellbound Concerto (12' 

which Mr 


work here and who has written far better 


is than 


Rdézsa, who conducts his own 
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scores, would have done well to avoid. 
Even his own special contribution to movie 
psychiatry, the theremin, was used to 
better effect in his Lost Weekend. My own 
idea of a perfect short pop number is the 
late Arthur Benjamin's unassuming Jamat- 
can Rhumba, which ends side 3. Finally, I 
would personally like to have heard more 
of the Wagner Chorale in this 90-minute 
concert than their four lively minutes of 


Bizet J.D. 
* 


Concert of Overtures—BRAHMS: 
Tragic Overture, Op. 81; MOZART: 
Marriage of Figaro; GLINKA: Russlan 
and Ludmilla; MENDELSSOHN: A 
Vidsummer Night's Dream; DVORAK: 
Carnival; BERLIOZ: Rdkoéczy March; 
Royal Danish Orchestra conducted by 
John Frandsen. Forum Stereo SF- 
70001, $2.98. 

SMUCH of the playing is marred by 

excessive exuberance and too-rapid tempi. 

The Mozart overture, for instance, is 

headlong in its pacing and not at all grace- 

ful in its lightheartedness, while the 

Brahms is wanting in breadth The 

Berlioz, Mendelssohn, and Dvorak fare 

better, but Russlan and Ludmilla is overly 

boisterous The orchestra negotiates 
everything with ample dexterity and 
polish. The sound is bright, clean, and 

close, but tape hiss is noticeable. —P.C.P. 

= 

LEHAR: “The Merry Widow” (Operetta 
Without Words); 
Konzert Orchestra conducted by Con- 
rad Lieder. Kapp KL-1152, $3.98, or 
KL-1152-S, $4.98. 

J. STRAUSS: ‘Die Fledermaus” (Oper- 
etta Without Words); Vienna Theater- 
Konzert Orchestra conducted by Con- 
rad Lieder. Kapp KL-1153, $3.98, or 
KL-1153-S, $4.98. 

SHERE they all are—the unforgettable 


Vienna ‘Theater- 


tunes of Lehar and Johann Strauss 

woven into a rich and colorful musical 
tapestry Actually there is more than 
this, for the ‘Fledermaus’ fantasia con- 
tains melodies for which we may search 
the score in vain. These records will be 
found ideal as background music for 
parties or for those who like to have mu- 
sic while they do other things.—P.L.M. 
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THE ORIGINAL HMV RECORDINGS 
of 


VIRTUOSI DI ROMA 


conducted by Renato Fasano 
I Concerti delle Stagioni (Vivaldi) 

(The Concerti of the Seasons) 
ALP-1234 (de luxe 12” LP)....ccccccceces 4.98 
Vivaldi: Concerto in G major e Concerto in C minor 

Concerto in E flat major e Concerto in A major 
ALP-1439 Ge luxe 12” LP )occcccsccicccscs 4.98 
Vivaldi: Concerto in C minor e Concerto in C major 


e Concerto in G major e Valentini: Concerto No. 3 
in C major e Scarlatti: Concerto No. 6 in E major 


RELP- 19466 Cle Bene 127 LP disc cccccccieceses 4.98 
THE BOCCHERINI QUINTET 


Quintet in C major, Opus 60, No. 5 (Boccherini) 
Quintet in C minor, Opus 29, No. 1 (Boccherint) 
ALP-17464 Ge lane 12” LP). ccccccccsswcve 4.98 
Boccherini: Allegretto, Op. 10, No. 5 ¢ Ballo Tedesco, 


Op. 29, No. 6 © Quintet in A major, Op. 28 ¢ Quintet 
in F major, Opus 41 


ALP2361 (Ge fame 12" EP) inciccscevicvcess 4.98 
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Add 60 cents each order for Packing & Shipping 
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When you can’t find some remem- 
bered review from a back issue of 
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part ments reporting on new music, 


records, and books on music in the 
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& ee ot : 
in Equipment Revieu 


Madison-Fielding FM Tuner, 
Model 630 


recently 


NTIL fairly 
isked me for advice on 


in the 


anvone who 
an FM tuner 
inder-one-hundred-dollar 


was told that 


price 


range only a very limited 


choice in this group had any right to be 


tion mn MV Dasit 


called “high tidelitv’’. Of late, there have 
been several tine units selling at well under 
that price. One such is this new basic 
tuner trom Miadison-Fielding selling for 
eight-tive dollars I've had one in oper- 

I a month now 


svstem tor 


ind can report that the 630 can hold its 


head up with tuners costing much more 


| rall respects it was only a bit less SUuUCCEess- 
il in its functions than my reference 
In direct A-B comparisons the Madison 
Fielding proved to be a shade less clean 
more distorted) than my reference. The 
ce Was © detectable with really 





ogram material properly broadcast, 
i condition that unfortunately is rarely 
met even in my strong signal area of multi- 
stationed New York City 
noticeable, however 
The 630 tuner includes a variable Auto- 
Frequency Control (AFC) on its 
front panel. AFC can be turned from full 
on to full off by a front panel 
knob. With the AFC full on, the 630 


exhibited a marked 


\ more unusual 


condition was quite 





matic 
means ot 
decrease in bass re- 
Since the bass response Was good 
\FC off 


adequate filtering of the AFC circuit 


spotise 
this would indicate in- 
This 


as it would at 


with the 


fault is not as debilitating 


first seem, since for all practical purposes 


the AFC is 


position 


not really needed in its full on 


Half on 


fective, there was no audible bass loss 


where it was still ef- 


During the first ten minutes of operation 


without AFC switched in, the 630 will 
drift sufficiently to require re-tuning after 
the set is fully warmed up. After this 


period the unit is stable, requiring no re- 
tuning. With the AFC ina half-on position 
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By LARRY ZIDE 





Sensitivity 
1.5 microvolts for 20 db of quieting 
5 microvolts for 30 db of quieting 
Full limiting for 1.5 microvolts signal 
Frequency Response: within ', db, 30-20,000 cycles 
Input: 300 ohm balanced 
Outputs: Cathode follower for main outputs (2) Multiplex 
output 
Price: $84.95 
the tuner would drift during warm-up only 
on occasion. In any case once the warm- 
up period was passed the tuner would not 
drift 
> 4 } " 4 » f 
Potential purchasers seeking a tuner of 
high sensitivity in a low-cost tuner will 
tind the 630 capable of capturing most 
stations In a strong signal area with only a 
Better recep- 


30-inch wire for an antenna. 


tion in any signal area will, of course, be 
accomplished by more adequate antennae 


The 630 would be a suitable tuner for 


fringe-area reception. 
No review of the 630 could possibly 


ignore the tuning system utilized here 


Where 


and the pointer moves, here the pointer (a 


the conventional dial stands still 


magic eve tuning indicator) stands still and 
the dial plate itself moves. My feelings are 


that this method is neither better nor 


worse than the usual systems. 
\ll in all, the Madison-Fielding 


represents a good value for the budget-con- 


630 
scious audiophile. If I seem to be less than 
enthusiastic, it is because for not too much 
slightly over $100 
top-flight tuners. 


more there are several 
Still, price can be an 
important factor. For those of you who 
must skimp, the state of FM broadcasting 
is such that a less-than-ideal tuner will be 


the least apparent economy in the system 
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Shure Tone Arm, Model M-232 


HURE Brothers has long been in the 
s forefront of transducer producers. 
Thev are justly famous for their moving- 
magnet cartridges, and long-standing 


leaders in the microphone field. Although 
ts catalogue an in- 


Shure has had in 
tegrated cartridge-arm, this is their debut 


with a high-fidelity arm alone. 


Where Shure led the industry down the 
path of the moving-magnet cat tridge, they 
are now following the trend toward so- 
called dvnamically-balanced arms. With 
this svstem the arm is first balanced to zero 
with the cartridge; then, the stylus pres- 
sure is achieved by means of a spring. It 
is the function of a tone arm to provide a 
maximum of convenience while imposing a 


minimum of its own character on repro- 


ductior These conditions are met well by 
this new arm. 
Phe M-232 mounts easily. A single 34”’ 


hole is drilled at the proper distance. To 
facilitate this the back of the packing 
carton isa full-sized template. The base is 
mounted by three wood screws to the top 
of the turntable board. Metal boards will 
need drilling for the three small holes. 
Shure supplies both wood and metal 
screWs 

Once mounted, the cartridge is inserted 
in the removable head via a mounting 
plate and spacers. The arm is then bal- 
anced by adjusting the rear counterweight. 
his is easily done, as the weight is mount- 
ed on an adjusting screw which allows for 
precise setting. To ready the arm for play 
the stylus pressure is dialed on the front- 
knurled screw on the main part of the arm 


Connecting cables from the amplifier are 


plugged to the arm, and the job is com- 
plete. 

The Shure performs its prime function 
well. It is very free in its motion providing 
low drag to the stylus. Resonance was not 
detected in the range above 20 evcles. 
Pracking error was well within acceptable 
limits over the entire record area. About 
the only criticism [ can offer has to do with 
the flimsy plastic cartridge shell. While I 
feel that there is nothing wrong with 
plastic as such, the screw thread that goes 
into the arm tube could be a bit more dur- 
able than this molding is likely to prove in 
careless hands. The stylus pressure ad- 
justing screw, too, has a tendency to fail 
to seat properly and thus upset. the cali- 
bratioi for gram weight. Care should be 
taken to see that the screw is well-seated 
in the hole provided. One special feature: 
Shure has taken notice of the fact that 
different cartridge manufacturers use vary- 
ing stylus tip-to-mounting center dis- 
tances. The cartridge-mounting plate can 
be slid back and forth so that the stvlus 
may be placed in the optimum position to 
minimize tracking error. 

The Shure M-232 makes a fitting mate 
for the Shure M-31) or any tine cartridge. 
Given a top-grade cartridge the arm will 
do justice to the finest program material 
With its thirty-dollar price tag the M-232 
becomes an excellent value indeed. 

Note: For readers just beginning their 
record collections Shure has recently 
published an excellent booklet entitled 
“The Art of Selecting, Plaving and Pre- 
serving Recordings” It is available for 
25c from Dept. NN, Shure Brothers, Inc., 


222 Hartrey Avenue, Evanston, [linois. 


SHURE STEREO TONE ARM, MODEL M-232 


Over-all Lenath: 12-11. 16 inches 

Base Diameter: 2-11 16 inches 

Height Adjustment: up to 2'4 inches 

Arm Pivot to Turntable Center: 8'4 inches 


Price $29.95 
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Norelco Continental ‘406 
Stereo Tape Recorder, Model EL-3536 


machine from Holland is 


HIS NEW > i 
i lot of tape recordet It will play 


ind record 4-track stereo tapes, and play 


2-track and mono tapes. Further, it will 
do this ata of three speeds: 715, 234, 


ind | The Norelco 
| 


recorder bas inputs for microphone, tuner, 


7 Sanches per second 
or ceramic phonograph with facilities for 
mixing a high-level signal with the micro- 
phoneinput. Special conveniences include 
a sound-on-sound dubbing switch, a pause 
button for holding the tape in a ready-to- 
gO position, an automatic stop with 
metalized tape) at the end of a reel, a four- 
digit magic eve 


counter, recording in- 


dicator, and a carrying case featuring a 
complete recording and playback system 
that can be set up anywhere in plug-in 
range of 110 volts ac \ further bonus is 


the Norelco 
included 


dynamic stereo microphone 
I found that this excellent mike 
via its dual elements, 


was able to record 


perfectly acceptable stereo 


3ecause all controls are logically and 
conveniently grouped, and responsive to 


Norelco is 


Tape motion and speed selection 


the touch, the 
handle 
is by interlocking push keys. 
foolproof It 


a pleasure to 


Operation is 
took some deliberate effort 
on my part to spill or break tape. In order 


to go, say, from rewind to play, a con- 
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Manufacturers Specs 

Frequency Response 

at 7', tps. 50-18,000 

at 354 ips. 50-14,000 

at 17% ips. 60-7,000 
Signal to Noise Ratio 
Wow and Flutter 

at 7!4 ips. 0.15! 

at 3*4 ips. 0.2‘ 

at 17, ips. 0.3 
Crosstalk minus 55 db 
Weight: 48 Ibs 
Price: $399.50 complete (including EL-3752,01 

microphone also available separately for $39.50) 


better than 48 db 


stereo 


dition that often snaps a tape, the stop 
button must first be depressed. The tape 
stops pretty quickly so that it takes some 
dexterity to hit the play button before 
the tape comes to a halt and thus break it. 
\ny machine that makes me have to work 
to break a tape is worthy of special com 
mendation. 

The Norelco proved excellent for the 
playback of commercially recorded tapes 
With the machine’s tone control in the 
midway position at 7! ips. it was within 
2 db or the NARTB curve from 10,000 
cycles to 70 cycles 


channel was plus 3! db, the other plus 4 


\t fifty cycles one 


db The extreme frequency ends men- 


tioned are the limits of my test tape. | 
might add that for a non-professional ma- 
Playback 


of high-quality tapes over my main music 


chine these are excellent figures. 


system showed reproduction to be clean, 
indeed very nearly as clean as many a pro- 
fessional machine. Music was reproduced 


smoothly, with only a slight boominess in 
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the extreme bass, correctable through my 
preamp's tone controls. These tests were 
all performed at the preamp outputs of the 
mac hine 

lhe recorder has two built-in power am- 
plifiers, with one speaker contained in the 
recorder case, the other in the cover, anda 
long connecting cord built in. Attempts to 
measure the frequency response of the 
amplifiers revealed them to be extremely 
erratic, with a wild rise in frequency re- 
sponse in the upper region. ‘This seems to 
be largely an academic point since the net 
result is quite acceptable. 

\s a recorder the Norelco was more than 
satisfactory. At the high speed, results 
pretty nearly paralleled commercial tapes. 
What I found quite astonishing was the 
acceptable results achieved at the 1-7/8 
ips. speed. Music was still quite listenable, 
although there was some detectable flutter 
on piano tones and all of the high-fre- 
quency gloss was absent. For speech 
recording and reproduction the slow speed 
is ideal, as up to four hours can be con- 
tinuously recorded in a single direction. 

When all is said and done, the question 
might well arise: just what can a pro- 
fessional machine costing anywhere from 
$500 up do better than the $400 Norelco? 
Simply stated, a good professional ma- 
chine has even better and flatter frequency 
response, lower noise and distortion, speed 


stability, speed accuracy (the Norelco I 


The 1960 High Fidel 


EK \CH YEAR at this time I sit down at 
the typewriter and attempt to pound 
out a story about the Institute of High 
Fidelity Manufacturers’ New York audio 
extravaganza. Some years I have come 
away impressed; others have left me dis- 
tressed. This year finds me a bit of both. 
There was new and improved equipment 
that I found quite exciting, but one fact 
simply could not be ignored. Last year, 
and the year before, the emphasis was on 
the introduction of stereodiscs as a major 
product. This year, stereo is taken for 
granted Manufacturers showed stereo 
equipment almost exclusively. Last year 
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tested was about 1°) slow in speed), and 
will rewind a tape in half a minute where 
the Norelco takes nearly two. The more 
expensive professional machines will not 
have the versatility of the Norelco; they 
require external amplifiers and speakers, 
and in many cases are not so portable. The 
perfectionist (who can afford it) will want 
the professional equipment. For the vast 
majority of audiophiles seeking a quality 
tape recorder for all-around use, the Norelco 
Continental “400” is an ideal choice. 
Certainly, in its class, the Norelco is a top 
buy and is unhesitatingly endorsed. 

I should add, however, that the recorder 
supplied to me had one minor error in 
wiring. The two channels were wired out 
of phase with each other at the head. The 
result was that full-track tapes played 
back on the machine were distorted and 
lacked bass. The same was true of tapes 
recorded on the machine and subsequently 
played back on another. The cure was to 
remove the protective cover from the head, 
then to unsolder one set of leads to the 
combination record-playback head and 
reverse them. A casual check at a dealer 
indicated that my specimen was just an 
extraordinary fluke. The condition may be 
easily checked by playing a full-track tape 
on the machine. ‘This fed through a pre- 
amp that allows both channels to be mixed 
will reveal thin distorted sound in the case 
of out-of-phase heads 


ity Music Show 


many lines still had some monophonic 
equipment. Now it is nowhere to be 
found. The only new piece of monophonic 
equipment (except for tuners, of course) 
was a single-channel, 70-watt amplifier of 
extreme high quality (and price) displayed 
by Marantz. There were no new mono 
cartridges, although a few companies con- 
tinued to show earlier models which they 
still marketed. 

What disturbs me so deeply about this is 
that the manufacturers, almost to a man, 
have abandoned the audiophile and music 
lover who has no use for stereo. The cur- 
rent thinking seems to be that stereo is 
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better than mono and that’s that This | 
believe to be wrong Certainly stereo- 
phonics, properly used, can enhance some 


program material, but personally I have 


to be convinced that stereo does any- 





¢y worth the extra price for the singer or 


instrumentalist The stereo disc itself, a 
significant step backwards at its intro- 
duction, has not vet equaled the low dis- 


tortion qualities of most good monophoni 


discs \nd they were not always so nearls 
perfect, either Stereo cartridges, too, 
ire now only beginning to equal their 


mono counterparts in reproduction quali 


ties. Let this column, then, be a ery of 


inguish for the many music lovers who 


want to improve their systems but do not 


wish to be forced to convert to stereo in 


order » gel better components 

This vear saw the fulfillment of an 
equipment dream of mine for many vears 
It had long been my contention that the 
Kit lle Was ot necessarily looking for 

low priced ind consequel tly com- 
promised) product. For the most part 
th s precisely the market the kit com- 
p a tor Harman Karcon, with 
its Citati line, proved that there is a 


large market for high-quality kit merchat 
dise, even in the highest pric e ¢ itegories 
The 1960 show veiled a good many pro- 
ducts that fall 


I Ml tuner 


priced, low-quality products, 


to this category 


kits, once primarily low- 
are springing 
up in new garb all over the place. H. H 
Scott has chosen an FM tuner as its entry 
into the kit market. Claims made for this 
ind other new tuner kits are that they will 
perform as well as factory-aligned models 
Dynaco, whose exceptional amp and pre- 
amp kits are well known, will now market 
in FM tuner kit The aforementioned 
Citation lit include an FM tuner 


other preamp and ampli- 


e will now 
kit is well as ai 
her Both the preamp and amplitier kits 


now introduced are less elaborate 


and ex- 


others currently marketed 
\lso from Citation comes the first of what 


| be i 


Lowther speaker designs 


pensive tha 


is hoped wi series of Hegeman- 
Eico and Heath- 
kit, two old friends of the kit builder, also 
unveiled more elaborate kits than hereto- 
fore marketed The second dual-channel 


60-watt amplifier kit to hit the market will 
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soon be released by Acro of Philadelphia 
Other \udio- 


Empire's release of a three-speed turntable 


new products of note: 


makes .\-E one of the few manufacturers 


to otfer complete record-playing front 


ends. Rek-O-Kut now has a two-speed 
belt-driven turntable available in factory- 
built or kit form. This same company has 
also released a device that I find rather un- 


With 


tables and manual 


nerving Rek-O-Kut'’s own turn- 


irm, this attachment 


will start the turntable, lower the arm 


onto the disc, at the end lift the arm, return 
it to the rest and shut the turntable off. In 
spite of their automatic feature this is, in 
every sense, a manual arm and turntable. 
Some time ago Electro-Voice marketed a 
super-tweeter of superb qualities called the 
lonovac. Unfortunately, the unit had the 
disconcerting habit of burning out after a 
i Du- 


now 


short time, so it never caught on. 


Kane, the original manufacturer, is 
marketing the unit with the claim that the 
In any case the 


“bug has been cured. 


company is now offering a two-year 
guarantee on the speaker. 

Other speakers around: both Quad and 
IKLH are marketing full-range electrostatic 
Under the rather less than ideal 


that 


speakers 


listening conditions exist at audio 


shows, both of these units sounded quite 
impressive 

The same agency marketing the Quad 
unit also distributes the SME tone arm, a 


Phis 


has received impressive 


beautiful piece of workmanship. 
British product 
reviews in that country. It is priced around 
$90. Also 


arms is the 


among interesting new tone 


new Grado, a versatile unit 
which, along with that company’s Master 
cartridge, will be evaluated in next month’s 
“Sound Ideas” 

One does not often speak of television in 
the same breath as high fidelity, but there 
is one truly high-fidelity TV receiver. It 


is made by Conrac, and it does deliver a 
superior picture and sound. The company, 
monitors for TV studios, 


which makes 


recently was leveled by a fire, and so this 
show was the debut of their new receiver. 
It features a wireless remote control unit. 

I hope to report on many of the afore- 
“Sound 


L.£ 


mentioned products in future 


Ideas 
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{ column for collectors 
By STEVEN SMOLIAN 


Vore Westminster Deletions 


18103 MOZART String Quartet in C, K.170; in 
Eb, K.171; in Bb, K.172; Barylli Quartet 

18104 BRAHMS Symphony No. 1 in C minor 
Op. 68; Philharmonic Promenade Orch., Boult 

18105 BACH, J.S ria Variata; 


an Concert 





Overture in the Fren Manner; Eva Wollmann 
ADu itions Which won't be missed Sut il 
you can still find the old 10” dise of the Italian 





Concerto coupled with the Chromatic Fantasy as 
the harpsichord by George Malcolm 
ondon LD-9187), a treat awaits you 
18112 s< = AT Tl, D Sonatas for Harpsichord 
i. 13 1ando Valenti, harpsichord 
18113 S< RL. ATTI, D Sonatas for Violin « 
Harpsichord in C minor, L. 217; in F, 1 
inG minor, L. 36, in D, Longo 106; in D minor 
L. 271; in D minor, L. 211, in G, L. 176 (all*) 
dited by Salter), Julian Olevsky, violin; 
do Valenti, harpsichord 
eight pieces are restored trom harpsi 
sonatas now believed to have been com 
violin and harpsichord, and here they 
their only recordings with this instru 
il combination 
1gtl4 B RAHMS: Sonatas for Viola and Piano in 
F » Op. 120 No. 1; in Eb, Op. 120, No. 2 











Paul Doktor, viola; Nadia Reisenberg, piano 
Alt's a shame to see this one go Doktor and 


Reisenberg are a team, as are Primrose and 
Firkusny on the only surviving recording ot 
Brahms’ alternate version of his clarinet sonatas 
Capit P-8478), the diflerence being that the 
West ster duo is on Brahms’ side 


18115 HH \NDE L Water Music; Boult, Phil 
harmonic Prom. Orch. 

18118 I: Al RI Barcarolle, Op. 70; Impromptus 
Op. , 31, 34, 91, 102; Nocturne N 6, Op. 63; 
Theme and Variations, Op. 73; Joerg Demus, 


piano 
AW —- music which has, however, been 
available in more sensitive readings 
18210 RIMSKY- KORSAKOV: Sadko: Sea Ept 
*Fantasy on Russian Themes; Op. 33; 


BAL \KIREV *Russia; Ivanov, USSR State 


isi2i 3 BEETHOVEN: String Quartets, Op. 18 
1/6; Barylli Quartet. 
ath most satisfying set of performances of the 
Op uartets on records, certainly with more 
ath of life’ than either of the Buda 
. Without trying to make 
music than is in it the Barylli 
ige to extract full meaning from these early 





masterworks 
18124,6 RAMEAI *Works for Harpsichord 
complet Robert Veyron-Lacroix, nerpeichord 
18130 BACH, K. P. | *Concerto Viola, 
png *La Capriola, GABRIELI, G 
( ne; TOMASINI: uite for Violetta; 


Ensemble Marius Casadesus 
All u enjoy this sort of music, which I must 
ac t I do, you are liable to de ea great deal of 








pleasure trom this dis« 

18132 BRAHMS: Symphony No. 2; Boult, Phil 
hart Promenade Orch 

18133 DELIUS *Sonata for Cell and Piano; 
*Cq 


and Elegy; Hassan Serenade; An 
thor Pini, cello; Wilfred Parry, piano 
Alhose interested in Delius are strongly ad 
vised to act, as these seem unlikely choices tor 


dup! n in the near future. 
18136 | R A\NCK String Quartet; 
QOuarte 
AAn equally fine performance by the Loewen 
I 


guth Quartet (Epic 3227) is still listed. 


Parrenin 
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18139 SCARLATTI, D Sonatas r Harpsichord 
an G, L. 103; in C, L. 104; BACH, J. S Well 
Tempered Clavier Prelude and Fugue No. 13; 
Three-Part Inventions, N 11 MOZART 
Sonata for iano in D, K. 311; CHOPIN 
Mazurka No. 13 in A minor, Op. 17, No. 4; ( 

25 in B minor, Op. 33, N #; SCHUMANN 
Kinderscenen, Op. 15; Carlo Zecchi, piano 

1st4t re H BRI R: *Piéces Pittoresques; Ginette 
Doyen, pia 

18143 S<¢ HOF 'NBI RG Pierrot Lunaire René 
Liebowitz, Virtuoso Chamber Ensemble 

18145 KARAYEV: *Seven Beauties—Ballet; Griku 
rov, Orch. of the L eni ner: id Maly Theater 

18147 NYSTROEM 7 Sea; Rauta-Waara 
mezzo-soprano; Tor M: inn, Stockholm Radio 


Orch *Incidental Music for “‘The Merchant 
Venice Sutte 
ANystroem is one of the outstanding Swedish 


composers This dise displays the lighter side 
of his art One hearing of the “Merchant ot 
Venice” side and you'll certainly want the record 
a long-standing favorite of mine 

18150 MOZARI String Quartet in G, K.8O; in 
in D, K.136; Bb, K.137; in F, K.138; Barylli 
Ouartet. 
AThe last three are not properly quartets at 
all but rather divertimenti for small string or 
chestra Among the loveliest things in early 
Mozart, they have received performances of 
greater merit elsewhere 

18152 QUILTER *Seven Elizabethan Lyrics, 
*Three Songs by Blake, *Three Songs by Shelley, 
*To Julia; Alexander Young, tenor; Watson, 


plano. 
a SCARLATTI, D.: Sonatas for Harpsichord, 





14; Fernando Valenti, har} hord. 
18155 6 BACH: French Suite complete; Gianoli, 
piano 
18162 TCHAIKOVSKY: Piano Cone Vo. 1 in 


Bb; Badura-Skoda, piano; Boult, P hill: armonic 
Prom. Orch 

18163 MENDELSSOHN: Calm Sea and Prosper 
ous Voyage, The Beautiful Melusine, The Hebrides, 
Ruy blas; Boult, Philharmonic Prom. Orch. 

18164 MOZART Serenade No. 7 in D, K.250, 
“Haffner; Scholz merican Chamber Orch 

18165 GIBBONS *Tudor Church Music, Ord, 
Kings College Choir 

18167 Motets by THIERS, MINORET, M. A 
CHARPENTIER, LALANDE, COUPERIN, 
CAMPRA, BERNIER, GERVAIS, BLAN 
CHARD,; | tenor; Dupré, organ; Ensemble 
Marius Casadesus (most*) 

18168 MOZAR1I String Quartet, K.499; String 
Quintet, K.406; Barylli Quartet 

18170 SCARLATTI, D.: Sonatas for Harpsichord 
Vol. 15; Fernando Valenti, harpsichord 

18171 TAKTAKISHVILI *Piano Concerto in ¢ 
minor; Gordeli *Piano Concerto in C minor 
Op. 2; lokheles, piano; Gauk, State Radio 





Orch 

18172 TARTINI: Sonatas for Violin and Harpst 
chord; Peter Rybar, violin; Franz Holletschek 
piano (some*) 

18173 STRAUSS, R Suite in Bb for Winds, Op. 4; 
Serenade in Eb for Winds, Op. 7; Vienna Phil 
Wind Group, JANACEK: Concertino for Piano 
and Chamber Ensemble; Barylli Ensemble 

18176 DVORAK: Trio in F minor for Piano and 
Strings, Op. 65; HAYDN: *Trio No. 3 in C for 
Piano and Strings; Oistrakh, violin; Knushevit 
zky, cello; Oborin, piano 

18182/4 BARTOK: *Mikrokosmos—com plete; Far- 
nadi, piano. 

Athe Sandor (Columbia SL-229), just recently 
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leleted, is superior 
PURINA 1 t a 
Dense Gitanas, Op. 55, Serte I Mujeres I 
tas, Op. 7 Le Jeudi Saint a Minutt Jose 
Echan Zz. 1 
= OVSIANIKO-KI I IKOVSK\ 
21 ee *Sere le 





*Sym phony 


r Orch. Of 


\ ik, State Radio Orch 
18194 BR. vss Symphony N 3 in F, Op. 90 
mic Promenade Orch 
18202 MOZAR I Piano Sonatas 14 K. 279/82 
(; 
18211 151 AL RI *Song mplete, Renée Dor 


mmart, sopranos Jacques Dutey 











ie! let, baritones; Paul Derenne, tenor 
t uat, Tasso Janopoulo, Harry Cox 
ano 
ANot all the art e of the same lit 
uurse, but it see likely that, tl project 
‘ ill be plicated I se intere strongly 
Vised ac 
18217 BARTOK Allegro Barbar Eight Rumanian 
D : Nine Piano Pte Suite, Op. 14 
Three iolenme ; Farnadi, piano 
18218 | gos *Sotre Vi mple 
Farnadi, | ) 
A 1961 s the “Liszt Year’, chances are 





excellent that these will be re¢ 
18220 MOZART Piano Sonatas 5 7, K.283, 4,309 
nanol 
18222 MOL \RI Piano Sonatas 8/10, K.310, 11 
330: Giano I 
\l BEN LAH EIFI TZ: Sevilla: El Puert 
Raymond 





GLAZUNOV-ZIMBALIST Gra 
Adags GI AZUNOV-POGOZHEV ” 

u I "AGAN INI-KREISLER heme an 
Vartati il Palpiti SARASATE: Capritcct 








Basque, Of 4 WIENIAWSKI Polon 
\ > OP. 22 PAGANINI Introduction 
1 ” R am 


| urtatio» 








Mitnik 
18238 RAVEL Le 





Cou in, S ine 
; G li, pian 
18237 BARTOK: String 4SSI07 
l D yr String Orchestra; 
B It PI lharmor Promenade Orch 
rhe first Dorat cording of the Divertimento 
\ LM-1135 LM-1750) is still my favor 
ind as tor the other work the new Reiner ve 
ces the field by many lengths 





LM-2374 

18238 | SUPPI Overtu Poet and Peasant —_ 
y, Beautiful Galathea, Boccaccio, Fatiniz 

“ul rning Voon and Night in Vienna Be ult 

PI Pro vade Orch 

18239 MI NDI ‘ SSOHN Symphony N 3, Op 

t mph \ 4, Op. 90 

menade Orch 





Italian 





a . surprisingly x pertormance of the 
the usually stolid Boult 
18240. "RI SP 1G HI Feste Romane; Ros 
Boult, Philharmonic Pro 
18241 DI I IBE S: Sylvia—Ballet Sutte; (¢ apene 
3a Suite; Natla—Waltz; Boult, Philhar 
Promenade Orch 
18242 |e ISZ1 Dance Death; Hungarian Fan 
V SCH ‘BERT LISZ1 Wan lerer Fant 
F irna 1 Boult, Philharmonic Prer 
18243 MENDELSSOHN Symphony N 4, Op- 
90 “Italia Midsummer Night's Dream: Inct 
lental Vi i excerpt Boult Philharmonic 
P enade Orch 
ME Wa re Vidsummer Night 
lental Must excerpts Overture 
! us Voyage; The Hebrides; 
Boult, Philharmonic Promenade Orch 
18246 BRAHMS Symphony N #, Op. 98 
Boult, Philharmonic Prom. Orch 
18248 51 VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 


Lusi English Folk Song Sutte 


intana 









18244 
Dre 





Calm baa ind 


Orchestral 
18248); Fan 





Greensleeves 18248, 18249, 18250) 
n a Theme f Tall 18248, 18249, 
*Norfolk Rhapsody (18248); *Old King 
Col 18249, 18251 The Wasps Incidental 
M ust 18250 18251 Boult, Philharmonic 

Promenade Orch 
Planet Boult, Philharmonic 


es The 


menade Orch 
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18253 WAL TON Bel hazzar's Feast, Noble, bar 
tone; Boult, Philhar: — ienade Orc 

18254 | ‘MBI RT Pia neert Watson 
iano roves \rgo “¢ ion iber "Ens ble, 
I ‘MBER *Eight Songs to Transl f 
Poems by Li-P 4 Summer Day, V turne, 
With a Man of Leisure, Lines Written in Autumn, 
The River of Ku-Su Palace, The Intruder, On the 
City Street, The Long Departed Lover; Alexander 





Young, tenor; W 
18261 MOZARI Divertimento.in D, K. 131 
*Cassation in Bb, K.99; Scholz, A Chamb. Orch 
18262 PERGOLESI: *The Music Master; Soder 
o; Ohlson, tenor; Hallgren, bari 
tor lelli, Drottning Theater Orch 
18276 ( HL RI ep Sonatas f lavichord in I 
in _ 1G, in D, in Eb; Vera Franceschi 


stro soprano 








18279 B IE RL i \Z: Symphonie fantastique, Scher 
Li on Sy hony Orch. 
18280 iL ieer Les Préludes; Mazeppa; Orpheus; 
l the Hu s; Dixon, Philharmonic 5 

! h London 

18982 "RIMSKY. seg aaa Russian 
Overture m 2, Op. 9 (“An 
Scherchen, pe Sy ser Mid Orch. 

18283 T¢ HATKOVSKY 1812 Overture; Marche 
Slat fome and Juliet; Scherchen, London 
Symphony Orch. 

18285 BERLIOZ: Harold in Italy; Riddle, viola 
Scherchen, London Philharmonic Orch 

18315 BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 3 (Erotca); 

18318 BEI wrote EN Symphony No. 6 Pas 
torvale’’); Sx« chen, Vienna Symph. Orch 

18330 4 s¢ ARL, \l bn Db Sonatas for Harpst 
h | Fernando Valenti, he ea ho rd 

18348 “BEE Tit WEN: Symphony om 

Sin F, Op. 93; 

zond ilharmonic Orch 

18359 BI I THOVI N: String Quartet No. 10 in Eb 
Op. 74 Harp’), Vienna Konzerthaus Quartet. 

18361 SCARLATTI, D.: Sonatas for Harpsichord 
| 16; Fernando Valenti, harpsichord 

18362 ALKAN: *TYoccatina in C minor, Op. 75 
BACH, J. S.: Toccata in C, CZERNY: *1 occata 

2 - CIAIA *Toccata in G mtnor 

DEBUSS\ Pour le pian Toccata; JELLO 

ate in C, Op 19; No.l; LEW 
lla Scarlatti; MENOTTI 





Easter 





minor, Op. 67; Symphony 





Scherchen, London P 


ENTHAL “1 





*Ricercare an ym “The Old Maid and 
the : 'p RC KC ‘ ‘1 \ Toccata in D min 
Op RAVEL: Le Tombeau de ( 


yu perin 
SCHUMANN: Toccata in C, Op. 7 

ay id Lewenthal, piano 

1836971 PROKOFIE\ Piano Sonatas m 
plete; Yur Soukoff, piano 

Alhis was the only set completed by any one 
artist although Robert Cornman got through 
the first eight (his No. 1 was never issued in tl 
nited States These old London discs were 
much in the nature of the Beethoven Sonatas as 
recorded tor Westminster by Kurt Appelbaum 
n the first few years of LP—if you had to have a 

ording there was one available. The Boukoff 

series Was a great improvement over the (¢ 

ian, although a number of the sonatas are 

available singly in even better performances 

Th is is important music, not for who or what it 














influences or is influenced by, but for itsel! 
1837 2 BRITTI N Young Person's Guide t 
Orchestra; 7 wsal of the same music; Boult 


Philharmonic 5 ve ienade Orch 
18373 ELGAR: *Symphony 
Boult, Philharmonic Pror 
— yuugh rather a 
iy fine moments 


18374 WALTON 


2 in Eb, Op. 63 

ienade Orch 

mixed bag, the work has 

*Symphony; Boult, Philhar 

Promenade Orch 

18382 3 BAC ne . Ss English 

noli, 

18386 89 B AC H J. S.: *Geitstliche Lteder—com plete; 
Roessel-Majdan, contralto; Cuénod, tenor; 
Holletschek, harpsichord; Harand, cello. 
AAnother of the We 1inster projects which will 
probably remain unique in the catalogues. 


18390 A Natural Childbirth. 


Suttes-complete; 
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Stereotape 
Reviews 


DVORAK: Symphony No. 5 in E minor, 
Op. 95 (‘From the New World”); Sym- 
phony No. 2 in D minor, Op. 70; The 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra con- 
ducted by Rafael Kubelik. Four-Track 
714 ips. Stereo Tape, London LC-80008, 
$11.95 
THE mono disc release of these per- 

formances was included in the ARG’s list- 

ing of the ‘Best Recordings of 1957”. 

These are indeed marvelous readings: 

warm, ardently lyrical, superbly flowing, 

and sturdy. London’s engineering is razor 
sharp, yet without a trace of edginess, the 
stereo full-bodied and well spread out. 

Highly recommended PC.P 

+ 

FALLA: Nights in the Gardens of Spain; 
RODRIGO: Concerto for Guitar and 
Orchestra; Gonzalo Soriano (piano 
Narciso Yepes (guitar); National Or- 
chestra of Spain conducted by Ataulfo 
\rgenta. Four-Track 7'% ips. Stereo 
rape, London LCL-80010, $7.95. 

FALLA: El Amor Brujo; Nights in the 
Gardens of Spain; Yvonne Loriod 

piano); Amparito Peris De Pruliere 

mezzo-soprano); Orchestre de Théatre 
National de 'Opéra de Paris conducted 
by Manuel Rosenthal. Four-Track 71% 
ips. Stereo Tape, Westminster WTC- 
127; $7.95 

! BOTH performances of Nights are truly 

superb, though I lean slightly to the Sori- 

ino-Argenta version for its hauntingly 
itmospheric qualities. Argenta favors re- 
straint and delicacy in both the Rodrigo 
and the Falla, while Rosenthal is some- 
what harder-driving in both Falla pieces 

See pages 302 in the March, 1958, and 525 

in the April, 1959, issues. Sonically these 

tapes are on a par. Both exhibit good, 
spacious stereo and wide, smooth frequency 
gf Sg 


respon € 


October. 1960 





GERSHWIN: 


American in Paris; 


Rhapsody in Blue; An 
Earl Wild (piano); 
Boston Pops Orchestra conducted by 
\rthur Fiedler. Four-Track 7% ips. 
Stereo Tape, RCA Victor FTC-2004, 
$8.95. 
TIFIEDLER, Wild, & Co. present a pair of 
boisterous and rather heavy-handed per- 
formances. The playing is abundant in 
energetic good spirits, however, and things 
move along in a happy-go-lucky fashion 
that is generally pleasant and probably 
Victor’s sound is big, live, 
PP. 


appropriate. 
and clean, with good stereo. 
* 
GROFE: Grand Canyon Suite; BEE- 
THOVEN: Wellington's Victory; Mor- 
ton Gould and His Orchestra. Four- 
Track 71% ips. Stereo Tape, RCA 
Victor FTC-2006, $8.95. 
TITHE Wellington Symphony, if nothing 
else, certainly shows off some spectacular 
stereo effects. The ‘English army” to the 
left and the “French army” to the right 
and miscellaneous gunfire all over the 
place make for ear-splitting and, in spots, 
hilarious diversion. The Grand Canyon 
Suite is quite excellent here, suitably ham- 
my and well-humored. Victor's sound is 
rich and spacious though a bit veiled at 
times. PALL. 
+ 
RODGERS: Victory at Sea (Orchestral 
Suite), Volume I; RCA Victor Sym- 
phony Orchestra conducted by Robert 
Russell Bennett. Four-Track 7% ips. 
Stereo Tape, RCA Victor FTC-2000, 
$8.95. 
TITHIS is a suite condensed by Robert 
Russell Bennett from Richard Rodgers’ 
score for the NBC television series. The 
music, the arrangements, and the playing 
are on the whole colorful and lush, though 
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tasteful The sound is big and spacious, 
ippropriately enough, with good stereo 


directionality manifest throughout 


os 
TCHAIKOVSKY: /8/2 Overture; 
RAVEL: Bolero; Morton Gould Or- 
chestra and Band. Four-Track 7'¢ ips 
Stereo Tape, FTC-2005, $8.95 
THERE is a stereo show-off item all the 
way This pair of performances has been 
previously released as a stereo disc (page 
279 in the December, 1959, issue of the 
ARG.) and asa tape cartridge (page 565 in 
the March, 1960, ARG This present 
format edges the others in sonic qualities, 
but onlv by a slight refinement in de- 
finition and lack of tape hiss. Noisy, but 
impressive gf et 
o 
Evening in Rome. . .Evening in Paris; 
Frank Chacksfield and his Orchestra 
Four-Track 7% ips. Stereo Tape, Lon- 
don LPM 70005, $6.95 
FAIRLY tasteful arrangements of such 
items as Can Can, Santa Lucia, Catari, 
Catari, Mademoiselle de Paris, 


Che playing is juicy but 


ind Come 


really quite fine for this sort of thing 


London's tape sound is, as always, im- 

peccable, with some really super-directional 

stereo effects PC.P. 
s 


Travelling on with the Weavers; 
The Weavers directed by Harold Levan- 
thal. Four Track 71% ips. Stereo Tape, 
Vanguard V TC-1603, $7.95 

‘THE beauty of this taping is in its 
poignant simplicity There is an obvious 

polish to the performances, but never a 

lack of naturalness and directness. Pre- 

sented are some sixteen songs, including 

Erie Canal, The Keeper, Kumbaya, Stat 

of Arkansas, Sinner Man, Eddystone Light, 

ind Gotta Travel On. Vanguard's stereo is 
close-in and well separated pf Fs 
o 

Here We Go Again!; The Kingston Trio 
Dave Guard, Nick Reynolds, and Bob 
Shane Four-Track 71% ips 
Tape, Capitol ZT-1258, $6.98. 

‘THIS is buttered-up folk-style music. 


Stereo 


These are obviously talented young lads, 


who sing items as Jolly Dee, Haul Away, 
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The Wanderer, Oleanna, A_ Rollin’ Stone, 

and Goober Peas with spirit, enthusiasm, 

and polish, but the whole business is just too 

smooth and professional-sounding to suit 

me. Capitol’s sound is bright, clean, 

sharply directional, and close-in. —P.C.P 
* 

Love Is the Thing; Nat “King” Cole 
with orchestra conducted by Gordon 
Jenkins. Four-Track 7% ips. Stereo 
rape, Capitol ZW-824, $7.98. 

‘COLE fans will enjoy this album for its 
smoothly elegant performances and ar- 
rangements of such items as Stardust, [t's 
Ain't Misbehavin’, At Last, 


and Stay as Sweet as You Are. 


1/1 in the Game, 
Capitol’s 
stereo is lushly spacious rA.P 
6 
Berlin by Lombardo: Guy Lombardo 
and The Royal Canadians. Four Track 
71% ips. Stereo Tape, Capitol ZT-1019, 
$6.98. 
lLOMBARDO and /or Irving Berlin fans 
will be pleased with this tape, no doubt, 
for it contains some forty Berlin tunes 
Easter Parade, The Girl That I Marry, 
Play a Simple Melody, Always, They Say 
It's Wonderful, Blue Skies, White Christmas, 
Varie, etc.) done up rather juicily in 
typical Lombardo style. The whole is 
done as a medley with no break from be- 
ginning to end except for the turnover from 
Side A to Side B, and I found it rather 
tedious in its unrelenting, uninterrupted 
The sound is first-rate in 
PF: 


jogging along 
every way 
7 
Fred Waring and the Pennsylvanians 
in Hi-Fi. Four Track 7!% ips. Stereo 
Pape, Capitol ZW-845, $7.98. 

r THE proceedings on this tape are gener- 
ally lush and hammy, but certainly spirit- 
ed. Pleasant listening, however, for those 
who like this sort of thing. Included are 
I Hear Music, Dry Bones, In the Still of the 
N ight, Smoke Gets in Your Eye s, The 
Whiffenpoof Song, Sometimes I Feel Like a 
Motherless Child, You'll Never Walk Alone, 
and Battle Hymn of the Republic, among 
others. The playing and singing are full of 
sleek professionality. Capitol’s sound 
leaves little to be desired, though small 
f the 
P.P. 


amounts of crosstalk are evident 
plavback level is kept high. 
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The Grail Singers: Songs from Poland, 
Germany, China, Uganda, South Africa, 
Eire, United States, Great Britain, Brazil, 
Vexico, Hungary, Macedonia.  Folk- 
ways FW-8775, $5.9 

ATHE claim by any singer that he can 

sing in fifteen languages is one good short 

cut to a yawning fit on the part of this 
hearer. Too often it means that the singer 
does fine in two languages and is off center 
in the others. Some people are truly com- 
fortable speaking many languages, but 
singing folksongs from many countries is 
inother matter. Just pronouncing the 
words and learning the melody is only part 
of the task. The essence of a folksong lies 
as much in the style as in the words and 
music. JZow it’s sung is as important as 


what is sung 


wn 


In art music, the barriers between one 
nation and another are great but not im- 
passable Particularly in instrumental 
music, rigidity based on a national ap- 
proach is out of place. In a certain mea- 
sure, vocal artists are restricted in what 
they can sing because of the differences 
among Russian, German, and Italian vocal 
traditions. In folk music there is not the 
homogeneity of style found in art music. 
Geography is all-important in this field. 
Vocal timbre, nuances of vocalization, 
treatment of embellishments, rhythmic 
pace and emotional intensity are different, 
not so much among individual singers as 
among ethnic groups. The typical female 
singer of Spain, for instance, is a chest 
singer, while our Appalachian performers 
are head singers. One could labor the 
point with many examples. 

In our eclectic American culture, the 
professional folk singer sings songs from 
everywhere, some of them more faithful 
than others to the spirit of the music. He 
sings them not because he actually has 
personal contact with the innumerable 
ethnic and national groups that live within 
our borders, but out of a sense of oneness 
with the rest of the world. Nowhere else 
does internationalism of this kind exist on 
such a scale. Latin-American rhythms 
and American jazz are ubiquitous but the 
folksongs in each land are pretty much its 
own. The Rumanians sing Rumanian 
songs, the Hungarians their own, and the 


Henrietta Yurchenco is the chief folk 
music critic. Paul Kresh and Herbert 
Haufrecht are her associate reviewers. 


October, 1960 


By HENRIETTA YURCHENCO 


Spaniards——well, they might sing some 
Mexican tunes, but they stick pretty much 
to local products. It might be added here, 
too, that no country, not even France in its 
excellent collection at the Musée de 
Homme, has anything approaching the 
scope of the Folkways Library. 

In this connection Folkways has just 
issued a most interesting disc. The Grail 
Singers, a group of young girls who are 
part of a Catholic organization known as 
The Grail, offer songs from such far-flung 
places as Poland, Uganda, Macedonia, 
China, Eire, and the United States. They 
have consulted reliable sources in these 
countries, or professionally qualified per- 
sons here, in arranging, translating, and 
programming the material. When _ pos- 
sible they have used singable English 
translations, but have left the refrains, 
simple to sing, in the original languages. 
Many songs, however, are performed in the 
native tongues. A booklet with all the 
lyrics is provided 

For the most part they have tampered 
little with the essential musical features of 
each country. Instrumental and vocal 
traditions are respected. Gongs, guitar, 
recorder, accordion, drums and_ hand- 
clapping are appropriately used as accom- 
paniments. A wide number of choral 
arrangements is heard on this disc in keep- 
ing with the indigenous style of each 
country. The responsorial unison singing 
of the first Uganda song on Side I is a fine 
example of this kind of group performance. 
\ work song from South Africa is har- 
monized in the manner of certain African 
tribes—the voices moving in strict parallel 
motion with each other. Another Uganda 
song is performed in unison with drum 
accompaniment. The Mexican melodies 
are sung with guitar accompaniment or a 
recorder (following the voice exactly) just 
as might be heard in a provincial kitchen 
or in the courtyard of a Mexican jacal. 
Many people used to the steady diet of 
effusive Mexican cafe singers may miss the 
full sound of Mariachi Band accompani- 
ment but Mexican music sounds like this 
when ordinary people sing it. Most at- 
tractive, among many items too numerous 
to mention, is a Hungarian folksong sung 
in unison. It is a credit to these singers 
that they resist the impulse—an over- 
whelming force with some of our more 
popular “folkniks’—to harmonize to 
death every song they sing. 

The voices have a fresh and unspoiled 
quality. These young girls sing from the 
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heart with the simplicity and ingenuous- 
ness which is the earmark of the genuine 


folksinger H.Y 
- 


A Collection of Czech Folk Songs. 
Artia ALP-139, $4.98. 
Moravian Folk Songs and Dances. 
Artia ALP-153, $4.98 
Slovak Folk Songs. \rtia 
$4.98 
ATHESE three releases from the principal 
regions of Czechoslovakia are a significant 
contribution to the growing library of 
recorded folk music Folk music en- 
thusiasts, as well as lovers of the Czech 
musical art, should find them satisfying 
and enlightening Performances are ex- 
cellent throughout. The professional folk 
singers and small instrumental ensembles 
included here respect traditional peasant 
styles, sing these melodic gems simply and 
with conviction. No overwhelming sound 
of huge orchestras and choruses, which we 
have come to expect [rom Eastern Europe, 
will blast you out of your seat All is in 
proper scale, sensitively proportioned for 


\LP-138, 


quiet, intimate surroundings. The songs, 
simple in structure, have an innocence and 
tender lyricism which beguile and charm 
one on first hearing Unlike so much 
which passes for folk music these days, the 
initial appeal doesn’t wear off. Don't be 
surprised to find yourself humming the 
tunes after a few hearings. 

\part from their importance as_ folk 
music, the discs contain a wealth of ma- 
terial sure to interest the devotee of the 
Czech national school of composition 
Like Kodaly and Barték in Hungary and 
Glinka, Mussorgsky, and others in Russia, 
Czech composers drew heavily on their 
country’s rich fund of folk material in 
creating a national style. Particularly in 
the case of Janééek, folk music and the 
intonations Of peasant speech are so art- 
fully interwoven with his technique of com- 
position that one can hardly be separated 
from the other. Fortunately, Artia is just 
now releasing a number of Czech opera 
recordings, among them a new “Bartered 
Bride’, Janaéek's ‘‘Katya Kabanova” and 
“Jenufa’, and Dvorak'’s “The Devil and 
Kate” The folk music albums should 
make excellent companion pieces for the 
understanding and enjoyment of these 
operas. It is one thing to accept the oft- 
repeated statements found in concert and 
record notes about the influence ot folk 
music on art music, but what does it mean 
if vou've never heard it? Here is concrete 


evidence 

For a thousand years Czechoslovakia 
lived intermittently under the domination 
of Germany, Austria, and Hungary. 
While the culture of some Czech cities 
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became more Germanic than Slavic during 
long periods, the rural areas, partly be- 
cause of their isolation from the main- 
stream of political events, and partly be- 
cause of peasant tenacity and stubborn- 
ness, resisted foreign encroachments on 
their music, folk art, dances, and language. 
Nevertheless, Czech music is shot through 
and through with the evidence of political 
changes. The history of folk music amply 
demonstrates that a people may hate an 
invader, yet love his songs. 

German influence is heard principally in 
the Western section of the country, 
Bohemia, and part of Moravia. Examples 
appear chiefly on the Czech disc. These 
songs follow the regular melodic structure, 
definite tonality, and symmetrical forms 
typical of Central Europe. The music of 
Slovakia, on the other hand, and to a lesser 
extent that of Eastern Moravia, shows 
short-phrased melodies rich in rhythmic 
and tonal variety. Common to all Czech 
folk music, and found in abundance on 
these three discs, is the Hungarian strain. 
Even though Czech songs are permeated 
with non-Slavic patterns, they have a 
powerful personality all their own. The 
underlying Slav lyricism comes through, 
no matter what the musical structure 

Shepherd songs, love songs, songs of 
nature, and dance songs abound in these 
collections. It is surprising to find so few 
of the rebel songs which marked the period 
of struggle for independence and freedom. 
These songs form an important part of 
Czech folk literature. Brief references are 
found on the Moravian release. 

\lthough the records are an excellent 
document of new and old songs they are 
only a sampling of the more popular layer 
of Czech folksongs. Let’s hope that subse- 
quent releases will be even more repre- 
sentative of this rich musical reservoir 
Thousands of songs have been gathered 
since the last century by such intrepid 
collectors as Janaéek, Bart6k and Plicka. 
Janaéek himself claimed that there were 
about 3,000 songs in active use at the time 
he was making his studies—the beginning 
of this century. Modern life in Czecho- 
slovakia has had its adverse effect on folk 
music, and many of these songs are remem- 
bered only by old people. Songs dealing 
with now-forgotten pagan rites and cus- 
toms today incorporated into the New 
Year's, Christmas and Easter’ songs 
(koledy), ballads and hero songs, richly 
ornamented Slovak songs which Bartok's 
monumental work fully documents, are 
found in published collections. What a 
musical and poetic treasure would be re- 
vealed if this literature were to come off 
library shelves and live again on the lips of 
contemporary interpreters of folk songs 

Recorded sound is excellent. Notes are 


provided H.\ 
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Basil Rathbone Reads Edgar Allen 
Poe. Directed by Howard Sackler. 
Caedmon TC-1115, $5.95. 


O SEE distinctly the machinery 
T the wheels and pinions—of any work 
or Art is, unquestionably, of itself, a plea- 
sure, but one which we are able to enjoy 
only just in proportion as we do not enjoy 
the legitimate effect designed by the 
artist. 3 

So Edgar Allen Poe wrote a century ago, 
and for those who spent long hours of 
youth with a volume of Poe in hand and 
their hair in an almost permanent state of 
distention on the napes of their necks, on 
that very account there is a hesitancy in 
returning to his tales “of mystery and 
imagination’. What if the secrets of his 
sorcery, once so effectively hidden, should 
stand revealed to the jaded eye (or, in this 
case, ear) dispelling the nightmare illusion, 
the “legitimate effect’’ he strove so meti- 
culously to achieve? Treasured memories 
of cozy horror on rainy afternoons might 
thus be marred. 





Mr. Rathbone, who some time ago re- 
corded several of Poe's tales and poems for 
Caedmon, is back on this new release with 
a trio of macabre masterpieces, and the 
older listener will be hard put not to 
notice ‘‘the machinery” this time. He 
may come away, however, more admiring 
than ever. The special technique which 
Poe brought to perfection in his fantasies 
ind horror tales was that of trompe l'oeil, 
creating, in the words of Marianne Moore, 
“imaginary gardens with real toads in 
them."’ He paints colors sometimes more 
vivid than truth—develops Kodachromes 


WORDS 


By PAUL KRESH 


of prose—and taste is occasionally lacking’ 
but we cede our disbelief willingly enough 
at his wizardry; the ‘wheels and pinions” 
are well concealed, and the toads are real. 
\nything truly beautiful, he believed, 
must contain some element of the ugly. 

On this record are presented ‘The Cask 
of Amontillado”’, ‘“The Facts In The Case 
of M. Valdemar’, and ‘“The Pit and The 
Pendulum”, and in each tale one is struck 
by Poe's skill in so realistically portraying 
the unreal as to completely disarm common 
sense. Describing a dungeon, he will give 
its dimensions in feet and inches, the 
texture of the walls, the minutest specifi- 
cations—what W. S. Gilbert referred to as 
“‘merely corroborative detail, intended to 
give artistic verisimilitude to an otherwise 
bald and unconvincing narrative."’ The 
19th century relished this sort of trickery, 
and the surrealists took it up again with a 
vengeance a few decades ago, for reasons 
or anti-reasons of their own. 

How effective such hoaxing could be is 
well illustrated by contemporary reactions 
to Poe's fantasies, ‘‘Mesmeric Revelation” 
and “The Facts In The Case of M. Valde- 
mar’’, the latter of which is read on this 
disc. Mr. Poe, who delighted in chaffing 
the hoodwinked, tells in a later essay of the 
way the Columbian Magazine in New York 
and several newspapers swallowed as utter 
truth his description in “The Facts In The 
Case’’, an account of how communication 
was established with a corpse who had 
been kept in a state of hypnosis during the 
last hours of life. In twitting the gullibility 
of the journals of his day, Poe in no way 
confesses that his own tale is fiction. He 
conceals his amusement behind further 
straight-faced prose, chiding one journal, 


“Words Only” is somewhat abbreviated 


this month to make room for the belated 


review of ‘J. B.” which begins on page 173. 
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which professed disbelief, for venturing to 
be skeptical “for no reason more profound 
than that which influences all dunces in 
disbelieving—it would have owned that it 
doubted the thing merely because the 
thing was a ‘wonderful’ thing, and had 
never vet been printed in a book.”” What 
imused him was that readers had been 
satistied to accept as proof the “internal 
evidence” of the piece—Poe’s own de- 
lineation of trompe l'oeil detail. So many 
who were taken in by the “Case of Bridie 
Murphy" in our own time can scarcely 
atford to feel superior 

\s a conjurer of such haunted and 
haunting narratives, Poe is supreme master 
to this day. No one has approached his 
economy, precision and compression, his 
startling imagery, his swift vet gradual ar- 
rangement of events that proceed to a 
melodramatic climax. Mr. Rathbone has 
ittempted to match the writer's realistic 
handling of the imaginary with a_ per- 
formance equally realistic in the enact- 
ment of voices, cries and breathless horror. 
In the two efforts on side one, he does not 
His voice, usually so well under 
calm command, sounds strained He 
makes of the hated Fortunato in ‘The 
Cask of Amontillado” a character with a 
voice like that of the late C. Aubrey Smith 
suffering from a bad cold, (which indeed, 
he is supposed to have, but there was just 
ind the result is more 
1 convincing he perform- 


Suc eed 


one cough teo many 
ludicrous tha 


ince suffers seriously from over-acting, 
perhaps from insufficient advance prepa- 
ration The same is true for ‘‘The Facts 


In The Case’ where the clarity of the 
reading is seriously damaged by Mr. Rath- 
bone's decision to read M. Valdemar's 
voice when he speaks from the dead in a 
croak so weird that it is impossible to com- 
prehend a word the poor man says. There 
are also rushed passages and _ irritating 
mistakes, such as reading “retracted” for 
“retraced”, along with a few others, be- 
traving inadequate rehearsal or an un- 
willingness to retape where advisable. The 
cuts are outrageous Because of Poe’s 
very economy and the exact method he 
followed in pursuing his effects, cutting is 
almost never justified and, in this case, less 
than half of the many little and not-so- 
little excisions (whether made before or 
after the reading) could be said to have 
been arrived at through the exercise of real 
editorial intelligence. The rest seem arbi- 
trary, even though the flow of the narrative 
is always preserved. This is particularly 
true in the case of “The Pit and The 
Pendulum”, which takes up the whole of 
side two and is in every way a superior, 
more polished reading than the others. 
More's the pity that what might have 
turned out a bit of a classic in the field of 
the recorded word is marred by cavalier 
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use of the scissors. ‘‘By long suffering,” 

Poe writes at one point in this mz aignif cent 
portrayal of the refinements of torture im- 
posed by the Spanish Inquisition, ‘‘my 
nerves had become ———. until | 
trembled at the sound of my own voice, 
and had become in every ss. Bin a fitting 
subject for the species of torture which 
awaited me.”’ This is a telling insight into 
the psychology of fear, long in advance of 
Orwell, a line which, along with other gems 
in so careful a text, should not have been 
removed. setter to settle for two tales 
whole than three subjected to Reader's 
Digest-type surgery. Even so, Mr. Rath- 
bone reads the virtuoso prose of ‘‘The Pit 
and The Pendulum”, on which Poe lavished 
unstintingly his genius for the portrayal of 
the state of terror (the symbolism has been 
picked over too often to warrant further 
morbid probing here), with a flair that 
measures up to the demands of the story 

a story that turned out, like so many con- 
tributions by this author, to be more pro- 
phetic than fantastic. Describing the 
rumors of Inquisition brutality, the nar- 
rator says: “Of the dangers there had been 
strange things narrated—fables I had 
alwavs deemed them.’ As in the ex- 
perience of the victim, who found himself 
“Free!—and in the grasp of the Inquisi- 
tion’’ we have learned in our own era just 
how ‘ar men will go to turn such night- 
mares into fact. This reading alone makes 
the disc worth owning, but the buyer 
should be cautioned not to heed the promise 
of the cover which names the tales and 
adds ‘“‘and poems’. There are no poems. 

* 


Brendan Behan Sings Irish Folksongs 

and Ballads. Spoken Arts 760, $5.95, 
ATHE enfant terrible of Irish literature 
emerges on this record as a good-natured, 
casual, and thoroughly ingratiating man 
without pretensions. When he is criticai, 
particularly of the cultured English snob, 
his manner is mild. When he is enthusi- 
astic, as he is of the late President Roose- 
velt, his tone is tempered by reason. He 
neither pontificates for the things he 
believes in nor froths at the mouth about 
his dislikes. This disc could go toa maiden 
aunt and she wouldn't even blush. 

In truth, Mr. Behan is not much of 
singer, nor are the songs of anv real 
quality with the exception of the Bold 
Fenian Men and two Gaelic tunes (not 
listed in the contents), but they all havea 
pleasant, informal ring about them. 

Mr. Behan is probably much more him- 
self with a party of drinking companions 
than he is in front of the mike. Certainly, 
his stories—he has a reputation as a story- 
teller—must have more punch than ap- 
pears here. Maybe next time around he'll 
really get going. One has the feeling he’s 
intimidated by the microphone.—P.K, 
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MacLEISH: J. B.; 


RCA Victor 
Soria Series LD-6075, four sides, 


1.96, or Stereo LDS-6075, 
3906 


AA 


1 

1 
The Cast 

(in order of appearance) 


First Roustabout James Olson 
Second Roustabout Clifton James 
Nickles Christopher Plummer 


Mr. Zuss Raymond Massey 
Prompter Ford Rainey 
J.B James Daly 
Sarah Nan Martin 
Davis Ronnie Walken 
Mary Ciri Jacobsen 
Jonathan Jeffrey Rowland 
Ruth Candy Moore 
Rebecca Miriam Merry Martin 
The Girl Janet Ward 


Mrs Botticelli 
Mrs. Lesure 
Mrs. .\dams 
Mrs. Murphy 


Nancy Cushman 
Fay Sappington 

Judith Lowry 
Laura Pierpont 


Jolly Pamela King 
Bildad 3ert Conway 
Zophar Ivor Francis 
Eliphaz \ndreas Voutsinas 


Music by David Amram 
Produced and directed by 
Elia Kazan 


October, 1969 


By JOE GOLDBERG 


OR SEVERAL months, now, the 
F Broadway cast recording of J. B. has 
been in my apartment, while I studiously 
avoided reviewing it. It is not, | admit, a 
reviewer's position to burden with his pri- 
vate problems, but it became very trouble- 
some to stare at this sumptuous edition of 
what Brooks Atkinson has called ‘tone of 
the great achievements of art and mind in 
our times’ and realize that there was 
nothing to say about it. Turning to the 
same portion of the Bible that Mr. Mac- 
Leish read to such advantage, I found the 
question confronting me again: ‘‘Canst 
thou draw out leviathan with an hook?” 
\nd it was in the pages of the Bible, as one 
is supposed to be able to do, that I found 
the answer to my problem 

Perhaps the initial mistake lay in think- 
ing of J. B.asaplay. It is long since past 
the time when that approach could be pro- 
fitably taken, for J. B. is now an artifact of 
our times, like 7ime magazine, the San 
Francisco renaissance, and Ed Sullivan. 

With these other cultural successes,it 
shares the quality of feeding back what is 
currently in the air. It isa pity that J. B. 
was not written on a simpler level, for then 
there might be J. B. T-shirts, dolls, and 
bubblegum 

When I say that J. B. is not a play, lam 
not indulging in a glib abstraction in order 
to be clever at the expense of a well-in- 
tentioned work. Adaptation, which this 
is, has always been among the most legiti- 
mate sources of drama. The Greeks 
fashioned plays from the religious stories 
of their culture (paralleling the process in 
J. B.), and such esteemed contemporaries 
as Cocteau, Anouilh, and Brecht have in 
turn used Sophocles’ A ntigone as the basis 
for their own plays. The list is endless, 
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including such diverse and respected ex- 
amples of the musical as Threepenny Opera 
and West Side Story, and these and all 
other worthy adaptations differ from J. B 
in the same important respect: the author 
adapted in order to extract his own truth 
from the material used. I cannot see that 
Mr. MacLeish has done this. He has re- 
told the story of Job; he has not reinter- 
Why bother? 

For a very good reason. It is, I think, 
safe to say that Mr. MacLeish was looking 


preted it 


for a hit This, at best a rather blunt 
accusation, takes us outside the play and 
the recording, to Esquire magazine for 
May, 1959 That issue contains a cor- 
respondence between Mr. MacLeish and 
the play's director, Elia Kazan, that is, in 
many ways, a more revealing document 
than either the play or the recording. If 
one reads the printed version, which is the 
one produced at Yale in 1958, listens to this 
version and 


recording —the Broadway 


illows Esquire to supply the transitional 
material, there is enough material for a 
graduate seminar in how a play reaches 
Broadway 

Consider: a man writes a verse play 
about Job 


mercial fare, even when authored by a 


surely not the most com- 
Pulitzer Prize-winner It is given an ex- 
cellent college production, and another 
\ succes d'estime, and 


that, presumably, is that. Then Elia 


production in Italy 


Kazan becomes interested to the extent of 
sending a letter containing five pages of 
detailed suggestions for revision The 
play that will emerge if these suggestions 
are followed will be considerably different 


from the original, but there is a definite 


choice involved Elia Kazan is a name 
that carries Broadway magic with it. Even 
the syllables themselves, if recited quickly, 
sound like a common conjuror’s incant- 
ation, and Kazan has proved himself in the 
past to be one of the greatest theatrical 
conjurors. He, if anyone, could take a 
fairly static, talky, image-laden play and 
But on 
MacLeish accepts, to quote 


make it come alive on the stage 
his terms 
Esquire, “enthusiastically” There are 
protests from MacLeish during the pre- 
production time, of course, but complaints 


following a rape are seldom as decisive as 
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those that preceded it. And even Kazan, 
apparently, acted with a certain cynicism, 
I quote Esquire in the matter of the char- 
acter who corresponds to the Devil: “A 
major change was made in the character of 
Nickles. In the book as published, both 
Nickles and Zuss are old men; in the New 
York production Nickles appears as a 
Beat-Generation youngster. Kazan early 
had pointed out to MacLeish that the 
description of Nickles in the book did not 
agree with his lines—that Nickles talked 
like a sour, disenchanted kid of the Beat- 
Generation mentality. MacLeish agreed. .. 
MacLeish changed the description of 
Nickles in the stage directions, leaving his 
lines as they had been written.”” What 
resulted from this was the casting of 
Christopher Plummer, one of the best 
young actors in the country, who is re- 
sponsible for a performance on the stage 
and on record that is far beyond anything 
else contributed (I am speaking now of 
the cast with James Daly, who replaced 
Pat Hingle after his accident). But 
whether Kazan was searching for inner 
truth quite as much as he was for theatrical 
effectiveness is brought into question by 
the fact that when the show went on its 
national tour, and Mr. Plummer was un- 
available, Basil Rathbone, who had played 
Mr. Zuss (God), took over the role of 
Nickles I find it hard to think of Mr. 
Rathbone as representative of the ‘Beat- 
Generation mentality”’. 

This change, and others, are evidence of 
Mr. Kazan's claim to be judged, as so 
acute an observer as Kenneth Tynan has 
noted as one of the most important 
playwrights of the twentieth century. But 
it is to Kazan’s credit that he found the 
basic flaw of the play. He says, as quoted 
in Esquire, “The problem J. B. has been 
confronting has nothing to do with love, so 
we cannot satisfactorily solve it through 
love.”’ And this, of course, is accurate. 
J. B. has been obsessed with the problem 
of guilt, and to attempt a solution through 
love, on its most elementary we-will-work- 
it-out-someway-deal level, is an evasion 
that negates the rest of the play. As Mr. 
ynan so aptly put it, in his New Yorker 
review, ‘Job's explanation, offered in a 
brief epilogue, is that there is no divine 
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justice; there is simply human love. He 


and his wife will be content hereafter to 


live together and, in a phrase worthy of an 
\be Burrows parody, ‘blow on the coals of 
the heart lo say that this ending cheats 
is to put it mildly.” I could not agree 
more, but it may not be cheating on J. B.’s 
terms. Once again, | am saved the trouble 
of putting my reasons in my own words, 
this time by John Ciardi: “J. B. keeps cry- 
ing to heaven to know his sin, and by the 
third time I have heard the recording out, 


[am not only convinced that I know what 


it is, but I am tempted to shout it out to 
him. In brief, he isa fathead.’ He is just 
that, of course, and if that crucial fact was 
not apparent to Mr. MacLeish, it must 
certainly have been to Mr. Kazan when he 
wrote in his notebook his images for the 
character (they include Luce and Eisen- 
hower But such things should not worry 
Kazan. He has, time after time, taken 
plays that contained basic flaws, and given 
them productions that so overlayed the 
script with an aura of excitement and im- 
portance that is was not until long after 
leaving the theatre that the playgoer began 
to suspect that, possibly the emperor real- 
ly wasn't wearing any clothes. In this, 
Kazan is operating in the finest tradition 
of the American theater, which consistent- 
ly gives superb productions to second-rate 
material 

The same thing, incidentally, might be 
said of this recording. Starting with the 
austerely beautiful black book-like pack- 
age, continuing through the enclosed book- 


let, with its photographs, reproduced 


Manuscript page, and William Blake en- 
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Boris Aronson’s sym- 
tclic set for “J. B.” 

the world represented 
by a _ circus. tent 
the upper platform, 
heaven; the large 
ring, earth; the inner 
ring, J. B.’s_ house 


gravings, there is the unmistakable feeling 
of An Event. Then we proceed to the 
recording itself. MacLeish himself reads a 
short prelace, compe sed originally for this 
recording, and later included in the play- 
bill on Broadway. ‘Then comes David 
\mram’s music (Richard Rodgers, Esquire 
reveals, was not available), and we are into 
the play. Here it all is: the intellectually 
au courant hints of the circus, possibly in- 
spired less by the circus than by Waiting 
for Godot; the scenes of J. B. and his 
family, which, encased as they are in the 
Zuss-Nickles dialogue achieve a feeling of 
detachment that Brecht would have envied 
(the sad thing here is that MacLeish wants 
desperately for you to care); and a brutal 
sequence of reporters intruding on private 
grief (a theme handled by another new 
playwright, Jack Gelber, in The Con- 
nection, in a way containing more poetry 
than I found in the whole of J. B.). 

Kazan has used a new recording tech- 
nique, one that certainly is more impressive 
in stereo—the actors move about as they 
did on stage, rather than remaining sta- 
tionary before microphones. This has 
resulted in a living, vital performance 
cluttered by the extraneous noise generally 
associated with old radio shows. 

Unfortunately, this quality of aliveness 
is the only facet of Kazan’s brilliant pro- 
duction that can be captured on disc. So 
the recording must stand as a document 

an artistic wreckage from which the 
uniquely talented Christopher Plummer 
emerges, in a way that is reminiscent of the 
Book of Job: “And I only am escaped 
alone to tell thee.” 








memerns JAZZ 


The responsibility for this column is divided 
between Martin Williams and Joe Goldberg. 


Barry Harris: Af the Jazz Workshe 
Riverside 326, $4.98 

ABECAUSE of very “close up” recording 
which badly distorts Barry Harris’ sound, 
it is ditlicult to be conclusive about these 
However, this pianist 
clearly owes practically everything to Bud 
Powell 


perlormal ces 


Harris himself was something of a 
legend among Detroit musicians, but some 
of his ‘‘pupils” (Tommy Flanagan, for one 
seem » have gone bevond the master in 
individualits One consequence of suc ha 
singular debt to Powell is a frequent lack of 
ballads’ 
improvisations of slower pop tunes 

Don't Blame Me is example. The effect 
of Powell without Powell's hard, com 
pulsive touch d momentum might be 
quite something to hear, and the cohesive 
ess and eventful flow of Harris on Cur- 
tain Call and Woodyn’ You make one 
wish all the more that he could hear it here 


M.W 


momentum and direction on 


* 

Kid Ory and Red Allen: “Il e've Got 
Rhythm.’ Verve MG V-1020, $4.98 
ATHEY certainly have. They have more, 
too, but this is an ideal setting for neither 
Ory, the New Orleans ensemble trombonist, 
nor Allen, the soloist who is usually more 
consistently challenged by more complex 
contexts and materials. Only the opening 
of Some of These Days reflects the sublime 
polyphonic style, now, alas, almost a lost 
irt. Ory’s solos are slight and not really 
meaningful paraphrases of the melody 
Come Back Sweet Papa, San, Some of These 
Days), or they lack ideas (J Got Rhythm 
or they beautifully spin simple ideas into 
direct melodies (Christopher 
Tuxedo Junction \llen’s solos involve 
such freedom in rhythm and_ phrasing 

rare kind indeed fora soloist who first 
ippeared in the early thirties), such unique 
ise of the trumpet’s range and dynamics 
and such surprise melodic leaps that he 
mav lose his cohesiveness. But his Tuxedo 
Junction solo is beautiful improvising and 
some of the others can delight by making 
one exercise a willing suspension of beliet 
in symmetry or pattern. Cedric Heywood 
plays a sort of southwestern “‘swing”’ piano 
appropriate to this, by now, string-of-solos 
Drummer Alton Redd con- 





Columbus, 


conception, 
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tributes a pair of vocals in a kind of forced 
raucousness quite superfluous when a 
singer like Red Allen is in the studio 

M.W. 

+. 
Teddy Edwards: /t's About Time. 
Jazz PJ-6, $4.98 

AWHEN, several months ago, Metrojazz 
released a Sonny Rollins concert LP and 
filled it out with two tunes by a tenor 
saxophonist named Teddy Edwards ( Met- 
rojazz E-1011), there was cause for excite- 
ment Edwards had a simple, abrupt 
charm, and an unusual ability to apply 
himself to a specific tune, rather than 
forcing everything into hisown mold. One 
looked forward to a complete Edwards LP 
Here it is, and unfortunately, the rhythm 
section is made up of Les McCann, Ltd 
McCann is the pianist who sees no salva- 


Paciti 


tion for jazz outside the church, so everv- 
thing breaks down to the common denom- 
inator of gospel-funk, and even that is 
cliché. So, Edwards is tightly constricted 
for over half of this LP. But he does man- 
age to play two lovely ballads, and, on a 
fast, joyous performance of Lover Come 
Back To Me, breaks completely away from 
the McCann to prove that those who were 
excited by his portion of the Rollins LP 
were not wrong. His music is closer to the 
origins of bop than either Rollins or Col- 
trane, and he shares with them a refreshing 
small dance-band approach to ballads. He 
is an important tenor player, and the 
necessity of ignoring McCann is not too 
great a price to pay to hear his music 
I.G 


7 
Dizzy Gillespie: Zhe Ebullient Mr. Gil- 
lespie. Verve MGV-8328, $4.98. 

ASOME few months ago, Have Trumpet, 
Will Excite, recorded by Dizzy Gillespie 
with the same group and about the same 
time as this LP, was reviewed enthusiasti- 
cally in these pages. Perhaps all the best 
work was put on the first record to be 
released. Any other explanation of the 
banality of this LP—even Girl of My 
Dreams, which is charmingly conceived, 
fails in the execution—would have to go 
into questions of laziness, not caring, and 
self-destructive clowning that a reviewer 
who has only the greatest admiration for 
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Mr. Gillespie’s musical ability would pre- 

fer to leave to minds more interested in 

psychological extrapolation. J.G. 
By 


Pacific Jazz 


Les McCann: The Truth. 
P]-2, $4.98. 
AN WW McCann isa good, pleasant, piano 
player, but I can only deplore the use he 
makes of his talent. Leroy Vinnegar, the 
fine bassist who appears on this record, 
savs, ‘‘Les McCann is well on his way to 
being one of the truly great jazz figures.” 
That quotation, and the album title, are 
ilmost enough to put me off, but the 
clincher is the music itself. I simply can- 
not believe that all these young men who 
grew up listening to church music, and just 
play that way naturally, fellows, should all 
suddenly appear at once. Les McCann is 
another of them Three choruses into 
those tunes that are not simply slightly- 
modernized gospel pastiches (the moderni- 
zation, by the way, robs them of much of 
their initial charm), he will drop the movie 
sentimentality-with-block-chords ap- 
proach that is the invariable obverse of all 
this toughness, and lapse into a finger 
snapping, head-shaking routine that makes 
evervthing sound the same. It is not 


enough to know the chord changes to 
Amazing Grace, just as it has never been 
enough to know the blues or How High the 
Moon. It is, as they say, what you do with 
it. And, if I may say so, I doubt the sin- 
cerity of 99 per cent of these churchy 
young men J.G. 
© 
Bill Evans: Portrait in Jazz. 
RLP 12-315, $4.98 
AIN the February issue of this magazine 
I reviewed three Bill Evans LPs at some 
length, and this new record, his best, only 
alters that opinion slightly. This is his 
working trio (drummer Paul Motion and a 
truly remarkable young bassist, Scott 
LaFaro), and they play together beauti- 
fully, particularly on Autumn Leaves, 
which contains some exciting simultaneous 
improvisation. In the realm of pure 
music, Evans is all that could be asked of a 
pianist. Often, however, there is no 
emotion at all communicated—the at- 
tempt and result are purely musical. This 
is probably my lack, since on two num- 
bers—Spring is Here and Some Day My 
Prince Will Come—I do perceive a delicate, 
wistful charm, almost too ethereal to be 
preserved on record J.G 
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Two views of Teddy Wilson 


Teddy Wilson: And Then They Wrot 

Columbia CL-1442, $3.98. 
Earl Hines: Earl's Pearls. 

3832, $3.98 
ATHE Wilson record presents pieces com- 
posed by jazz pianists, real and ersatz 
It is a gimmick, of course, and not, I am 
sure, his private choices. But more im- 
portant are the frequent failures for, 
although some are failures of basic in- 
terpretation, several are failures of the 
quietly expressive feeling and gentle joy 
in improvising that were uniquely Teddy 
Wilson at his best. On the beginning of 
the second chorus of Lullaby of Birdland he 
shows original ideas and a striking way of 
phrasing them, but not the /ife of having 
discovered them. However, in perform- 
ince Sophisticated Lady and Wilson's 
Sunny Morning are played with con- 


viction and Jf I Could Be With You One 


M-G-M E- 


Hour Tonight has striking melodic ideas as 
well 

The Hines set shows Wilson's original 
master apparently trying to meet a club 


audience with “after theater’’ quartet 
music. It involves a couple of rather odd 
vocals by Hines, a couple of obvious show- 
pieces (When The Saints and Boogie Woogie 
on the St. Louis Blues) to kill the people, and 
some rather predictable guitar and bass 
solos. Otherwise Hines plays with vitality 
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and ideas (on Tea For Two, behind its con- 
ventional facade, on Willow Weep For Me; 
on The Song Is Ended; and on Stealin’ 
A pples, despite its rather rushed air) and 
Rosetta is almost the leaping bravura Hines 
of the twenties M.W. 


® 
Teddy Wilson: And Then They Wrote. . . 
Columbia CL-1442, $3.98. 
ATHE subtitle of this album (‘Teddy 
Wilson plays the great songs composed 
by the great jazz pianists’’) could be 
argued at far greater length than this 
column permits, but let me merely men- 
tion some of the pianists (Morton, Elling- 
ton, Waller, Kenton, Shearing, Brubeck, 
Monk) and some of the compositions 
(If I Could Be With You One Hour Tonight, 
Honeysuckle Rose, "Round Midnight, Ar- 
tistry in Rhythm, Misty) and you make 
your own choice. My own disagreements 
with Mr. Wilson, in matters of composer, 
composition, and his playing itself, lie 
mostly toward the modern end of the 
scale. But Teddy Wilson, tasteful and 
charming as he is, has never been one to 
get deeply into a tune that requires such 
probing, be it Sophisticated Lady or ’ Round 
Vidnight. The bland approach of which 
he is a master will not work in such in- 
stances, and while he can skim the surface 
of a charming tune like Rosetta, the deeper 








and more contemporary) challenges elude 
him. He is still, however, worth all of the 
thousands of cocktail pianists who play 
like him J.G. 
* 

Jackie McLean: Swing Swang Swingin’. 

Blue Note 4024, $4.98 
ASOMETIMES, when reviewers feel that 
a big band jazz LP hasn't really got enough 
jazz in it, they call the record ‘‘a superior 
dance set’. When I say the same thing 
about this Jackie McLean quartet record 
Walter Bishop, Jr., piano; Jimmy Gar- 
rison, bass; Art Taylor, drums) I mean it 
as the highest of compliments. McLean's 
harsh, astringent alto takes an excellent 
set of tunes, including seldom-if-ever-done- 
as-jazz standards as I'll Take Romance, 
Let's Face the Music and Dance, and Cole 
Porter's I Love You, and plays them with 
the sense of dance that is just beginning to 
come back strongly into jazz, after a long 
and unnecessary absence. This is by no 
means a spectacular record, but is an 
honest and a satisfying one J.G 

e 

Sam Jones: 7he Sou! Society 

RLP 12-324, $4.98 ; 
AONLY part of the story of this record is 
revealed by the unfortunate title. It is 
well-known that the independent com- 
panies on the east coast who specialize in 
jazz each has its own stable of musicians, 
who appear time after time, with monot- 
onous regularity that most often reveals 


Riverside 


itself on the records they make. On each 
LP, however, the annotator says some- 
thing about the nominal leader of the 
group having been given “‘complete free- 
dom to choose the musicians he really 
wanted—and then there they are again 
the old familiar faces. (Annotator Cannon- 
ball Adderley takes a much more realisti 
attitude here when he savs of Sam Jones 
“Sam is now Riverside’s first-call bassist” 

But, although the typical Riverside soul 
society is present—Bobby Timmons, Nat 
\dderley, Jimmy Heath, Blue Mitchell 
and others—-Riverside has the taste and 
intelligence to use them much as a good 
director would employ a stock company 
Instead of just having them stand there 
and blow, Riverside figures out interesting 
new projects and combinations for them 
That must initially make things more 
congenial for the musicians, and_ their 
added interest comes through on the re- 
cordings. The purpose of this particular 
record is to spotlight bassist-cellist Sam 
Jones, who is one of the best young bassists 
in the country—formerly with Monk, now 
with Adderley—and he proves his right to 
such treatment (a careful, thoughtful, 
highly professional showcase it is, too) by 
the high standard of his playing. How- 
ever, the whole purpose of the album is 
subverted on the first track, Some Kinda 
Vean, when bassist Keter Betts (Jones 
plays cello on this track) contributes the 
most exciting solo on the record. J.G 


‘Classical’ jazz by Brubeck (H.) and Gil Evans 


A THE history of the attempt to fuse jazz 
ind classical music is long and bloody, and 
one is left with the impression of two mis- 


mated lovers, constantly trying, without 


success, to change one another's basic 


character Leonard Bernstein is more 








persistent than most, but persistence does 
not necessarily postulate success. He in- 
variably commissions works from those 
composers held in lowest repute in jazz 
circles—Bill William, under the 


Bernstein banner) and Teo Macero, to 


Russo 


name two—and he has done it again, by 
commissioning a work from Howard Bru- 


beck and using his brother Dave's jazz 


BRUBECK: Dialogues for Jazz Combo and 
Orchestra; Dave Brubeck Quartet; New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra conducted 

BERNSTEIN: 

Dave Brubeck 

Columbia CL-1466, $3.98 


by Leonard Bernstein. 


5 Songs; Quartet 
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quartet to perform it. The lack of ac- 


ceptance, further, has always stemmed 
from the same cause—the composer was 
grasping jazz from without, purely  in- 
tellectually, and too often, in so doing, had 
Mr. Bern- 


stein has a long history of success with this 


fastened only upon the clichés. 


type of technical jazz, from his perform- 
Milhaud’s Créition du 


much of his own composition 


ances of mond 


through 
\nd this piece may bring the sam2 sort of 
success. But it will not further the cause 
that isits premise. If there isany influence 
hovering over this work, it is that of the 
Boulanger school— Harold Shapero is here 
as is, quite evidently, Bernstein himself 
and a little Copland—but so many com 
posers come to mind that a full listing of 
them would require a special issue. A 
few, though, for the sake of elucidation: 
Gershwin, quite obviously, particularly in 


a section of the first movement that is 
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Guide 


painfully reminiscent of both the Concerto 
in F and Jt Ain't Necessarily So; 
the lovely, 


Rach- 
maninoff, 1n lyrical second 
movement that sounds derived from the 
slow movement of the Second Piano Con- 
certo; and Stravinsky is there, and Hinde- 
mith, and even a few Gil Evans voicings 
for taste. The quartet, which is evidently 
intended to function as the small unit in a 


Paul 


to pretend that 


concerto grosso, does its best 
Desmond in particular 
the Philharmonic is not there (to return to 
the original comparison, it is as though the 
old lovers had met unexpectedly at a party 
long afterward, and were hiding their em- 
strained in- 


barrassment in excessive, 


dustry But everyone else can sense the 
tension. Mr. Bernstein obviously is fond 
of this music, and conducts it very well 
since he has splendid knowledge of all the 
composers involved. 

Unfortunately, the compliment is not 
returned on the majority of the reverse 


side, on which the Quartet plays five Bern- 


RODRIGO: 


Ev alls 


Concierto de Aranjuez (arr. 
Miles Davis (trumpet); Gil 
Evans Orchestra. Columbia CL-1480, 

$3.98 
ATHE Miles Davis-Gil Evans record, on 
the other hand, does quietly what Brubeck 
ind Bernstein should have been doing. It 
is an attempt at the same thing from the 
opposite direction, the direction of jazz. 
This is often the more successful approach, 
as I believe John Lewis and Duke Elling- 
ton have proved (although I must add that 
heard the newest work of 
Gunther Schuller). 


I have not 
At any rate, the major 
work on the album is a rearrangement of 
the second movement of the Rodrigo Con- 
certo, with the solo guitar part transcribed 
for trumpet. On the face of it, this is the 
worst kind of music there is (remember 
Bumble Boogie and all the jazzing-the- 
classics things of the swing era?), but it has 
been done here with love and respect for 
the original, a minimum of improvisation, 
i deep involvement by Davis that elicits 
his best playing, and perhaps only proves 
that there are no rules that will stand 
against an exception that is good enough. 


The remainder of the album consists of a 
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stein show tunes (the album, for collectors 
of this sort of data, is entitled ‘Bernstein 
plays Brubeck plays Bernstein’ which, 
besides being excessively cute, is indicative 
of the contents, since it also contains an 
inaccuracy at the center One would 
think that these men, being intelligent, 
sensitive musicians, would rise to the 
challenge of superior material (which I 
believe this is), and / Feel Pretty and Some- 
where are very lovely—the former is the 
best Quartet performance in quite a while 

but the remaining pieces are amazing in 
their choice of wrong tempo, rhythm, and 
approach. In particular, Quiet Girl (on 
which the impeccable Paul Desmond does 
not play) is a travesty, ruining one of the 
loveliest songs in the repertoire by a dis- 
play of funk that would be misplaced even 
if it were genuine. As it stands, it is 
simply one more example of the kind of 
misplaced intellectualism that made Bru- 
beck such a poor choice for his brother's 


compe sition. 


short Falla work and three Spanish folk 
songs (“Sketches of Spain” 
title). 


is the album 
Davis’ immersion in the Spanish 
idiom is nothing short of amazing until one 
similarities 
between the music of the Spaniards, the 


stops to consider the great 


Negroes, and the Jews (Sociology, any- 
one?). Evans is the finest orchestrator in 
contemporary popular music (I hesitate to 
call this album jazz, but it seems unim- 
portant to categorize it), and has never 
proved it more than in Solea, the best work 
on the record. It runs for more than twelve 
minutes, is based completely on a deeply 
exciting rhythm figure | had not heard 
since Alex North used it in his score for 
Viva Zapata, is almost excruciating in its 
tension, although it goes on just a little 
too long, and contains a fascinating con- 


Miles 
would be almost meaningless by itself, but 


tradiction in Davis’ solo, which 
becomes an example of the inevitability of 
art when played, as it is, over Evans’ back- 
ground. Solea and the Rodrigo make this 
a collection of music as nearly indispens- 


able as any music except the very greatest 


can be. The same cannot be said of 
Howard Brubeck’s composition. J.G. 
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Unitkely Corners 


HY NOT LOOK below the surface occasionally and find out what it is 
in the direct appeal of the popular tune which makes the audience 


go home whistling; to see if there is not some artistic impulse hidden in 


unlikely corners. 


_— STRIKINGLY beautiful) and 
talented Carol Lawrence chose wisely 
to do as her first solo album a collection of 
she was equally wise to have 
issociated herself with the brilliant young 
ust Peter Matz as musical 
director of the enterprise Phe result is a 
completely happy one: Tonight at 8:30 
Chancellor 5015), in which Miss Lawrence 
nd Mr Matzt I their talents to a dozen 
g quality, mostly high \l 


show songs 


irral ger-pla 


songs ol varyi 


though there ire no re illy rare songs in- 
cluded, it is still good to hear Miss Lawrence 
sing thet 

For this album the arrangements are 
keved lower than the songs Miss Lawrence 


did for both “West Side Story” and “Sara- 
toga” conseq ut itly she is able to project 

ith less strain ind more ease Espec tally 
enjovable are Harold Arlen’s and Truman 
Capote’s A Sleepin’ Bee, the by now almost 
inevitable Lazy Afternoon, Weill’s It Never 
Wa You, and Tht Is All Very Vew to Me 
from “Plain and Fancy” 

Very well sung also is David Allen 
Sings The Music of Jerome Kern 
(World Pacific 1295); it is a decided plea 
sure to hear what might be called sensitive 
vocalizing by a male who actually sounds 
like a man. The arrangements by Johnny 
Mandel treat the Kern melodies with the 
same respect accorded them by the vocalist 
T he selection of sol gs, too, Is quite good 
ind includes some lesser known items such 
is Sure Thing (lyric by Ira Gershwin), The 
Folks Who Live On the Hill (lyric by Oscar 
Hammerstein), and Allin Fun (from “Very 
Warm For May’’), with one of the best of 
all the Hammerstein lyrics. Unfortunate- 
lv, the verse is omitted; in it Hammerstein 
very skillfully set the mood for the point 
of the song following in the chorus. It ts 
in unusually brittle, bittersweet lyric for 
Hammerstein The verse is done by 
Margaret Whiting in the Verve Kern 
album reviewed last month, and also by 


Ralph Vaughan Williams 


June Ericson (in my own personal favorite 
rendition of this song) on the Walden 
label. Which is beside the point; David 
\llen’s Kern album is an excellent one on 
its own and one that brings credit to the 
singer, the arranger—and, perhaps most 
importantly, to Kern 

Speaking of sensitive singers, Larry 
Kert, the fine male lead of ‘‘West Side 
Story”, brings his flexible voice to an 
album. Larry Kert Sings Leonard Bern- 
stein (Seeco 467), in which he presents a 
quite rounded collection of Bernstein's 
song output There are songs, then, from 
“On The Town’, ‘Wonderful Town”, 
“Peter Pan" (the Jean Arthur version), 
“Candide”, and ‘‘West Side Story”. The 
songs are among the best written by Bern- 
stein and they are given excellent inter- 
pretations by Larry Kert. 

\ trio of duets brings mixed pleasures 
The best all-around album is Robert Mer- 
rill and Vivienne Della Chiesa Sing 
Vincent Youmans and Cole Porter 
(Everest 9001). It’s practically needless 
to say that the singers are distinguished 
and the songs are distinguished. How- 
ever, about the only little-worn selection 
is the Youmans song You're Everywhere 
One day someone will record a full album 
of Youmans concentrating of the neglected 
songs and then others besides we happy (or 
are we unhappy?) few will become aware ol 
the impressive Youmans contribution 
Robert Merrill's splendid voice is especially 
suited to these songs; it would be good to 
hear more by him 

The more traditional show-bizzy ap- 
proach informs the style of Nelson Eddy 
and Gale Sherwood (Everest 9002) as 
they join voices in such standards as The 
Song Is You, You Are Love, You and the 
Night and the Music, and One Alone. The 
two voices blend very well and are, in a 
phrase, easy listening. Particularly pleas- 
urable is the Eddy-Sherwood rendition of 
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Cole P er’s I Love You. My memory of 
Nelson Eddy goes back a devastatingly 
long time and | was, for some reason, sur- 
prised t hear him in as good voice as he 
ever was. Miss Sherwood has a fine rich 
womanly quality in her singing—a relief 
from the current crop of girl singers with so 
much to learn about life, love, and song. 
Somewhat more callow than the Eddy- 
Sherwood combination is the one we hear 
in the cosily titled Steve and Eydie Sing 
the Golden Hits (ABC-Paramount 311). 
By “Golden Hits” they mean some of the 
more persistent songs ol the last few 


decades, not all of which were truly golden. 
Unless, that is, you’re talking about coin. 
Both singers are pleasant and _ spirited, 


their songs are familiar, and no one will 
strain himself listening to this album, 
especially if one would like to hear Steve 
(Lawrence) and Eydie (Gormé) sing such 
as I've Heard That Song Before , Green Eyes, 
White Christmas, Who Wouldn't Love You?, 
and so on together and solo. Consider 
yourself sufficiently informed, 

Around midnight (Liberty 3164) once 
again brings what is to me the dis turbing 
talent of Julie London. ‘Disturbing’ 
because she may not have any talent at all 
except that she can practically whisper 
songs in a manner that must please some- 
one. How else can you explain this, her 
eleventh album for Liberty? I must ad- 
mit a liking for her handling of the beauti- 
ful Irving Berlin ballad, How About Me? 
The over-all mood of the album is one of 
desire, loneliness, love lost and all that sort 
of thing. Miss London does well with it. 
But the individual who contributed the 
quasi-blank verse to the album liner (to 
which Miss London also contributes her 
own tantalizing lines) might well be shipped 
into outer space in the next outgoing space 


gadget. The world would not miss him 

\nother personality, one who tends a bit 
too m I feel, to bend a song to his will, 
is on \ “‘Beanatt. He, too, has done an- 
other album, Alone Together (Columbia 
CL-t $71), in which he may be heard sing- 
ing several excellent songs. While Mr. 
Bennett's stylisms sometimes distress me, 
they cert Lily attract the p iblic. He 
sings with much fervor and an affecting 
sincerit his choice of songs is usually the 
best ihe present album contains such as 
the Gershwins’ How Long Has This Been 
Going On?, the Arlen-Mercer Out of This 
Vorld, as well as Gone With the Wind (one 
of the few promotional songs that amount- 
ed to something), and Jt's Magic —all 
them done in his most stirring manner. 
My only (mild) objection is to his oc- 
casional tampering with a melody or lyric. 
Whe gs are as fine as these they should 
be d exactly as the composer and 
lyricist intended, 

I don’t really know what to say about 
October. 1960 


Carol Lawrence 





the next two albums, but I'll manage some- 
thing. Here we have Dreamin’ (Liberty 
3179) sung by Johnny Burnette, who dis- 
perses a polite, sweet brand of rock and 
roll. He actually sounds like all the rest, 
but his accompanime nt goes in for strings, 
along with all those guitars and other 
things thumping and twanging. And in 
Wilde About Marty (Epic LN 3711) we 
have one Marty Wilde (who was born 
Reginald Smith in, preserve us, 1939), one 
of England’s contributions to the recent 
history of popular music. Young Mr. 
Smith yclept Wilde leans more steadily 
toward the standards, though in the usual 
rock and roll treatment, than does Mr. 
Burnette, who uses original material, some 
of it written by himself. Beyond inform- 
ing you that these albums are available, 
what else can I tell you? I think I per- 
sonally favor Johnny Burnette, but I doubt 
that will do either of us much good. 


\ rather unusual album has come our 
way. Its title: Patti Page Sings and 
Stars in ‘‘Elmer Gantry”’ (Mercury © 
SR-60260). It’s a true statement, but 
actually the album is a collection of hymns 
as interpreted by a popular singer. Just 
about all the standard hymns are included, 
newly arranged by Malcolm Dodds. The 
material is treated with due respect, and 
there is no denying Miss Page’s vocal 
abilities (she once sang in a church choir). 

I personally think that A World of 
Miracles (Everest 5103), in which screen 
and television actor Walter Brennan nar- 
rates accompanied by an orchestra and 
chorus, was a misguided effort. Mr. Bren- 
nan reads-——and well, too—from the Bible, 
and when he is just doing that, all is fine. 
However, there is also a script and new 
songs (music by Jerry Livingston, lyrics 
by Lenny Adelson) that get in the way to 
destroy the simplicity of the original 
source. It all sounds too much like West 
Coast sugar coating; at least, that’s how it 


impressed me. The liner notes are sup- 
plied by that Biblical scholar, Nat Hentoff. 
—E.]. 
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At the discretion of The Editor, classified buy, sell, 
or swap notices of any length are accepted at ten 
cents a word. Please count each catalozue num- 
ber, including label symbol and prefix, as a single 
unit. Remittance should accompany the insertion. 


URGENTLY WANTED: RCA Victor LHMV 
1030 (Handel-Beecham: The Great Elopement). 
Write to Box 164, ARG, or if in New York City 
call Miss Lang at LO 3-2942. 


WILL PAY ANY fair for mint or “like new 
copies of Mercury MG 101 25, ac RCA Victor 
LCT-1113 (both Sibelius). Write to Box 160, 
ARG. 


PLDX-1 
Write to 


DOES ANYONE have a copy ot Od 
Sibelius: Belshazzar's Feast) to sell? 
Box 166, ARG 


are chronicled 
Many ot the 


7 YEARS of phonographic history 
in The American Record Guide 
earliest issues are stil! available. \ll bi ack copies 
ure 50c each. Shipped prepaid. Send remittance 
with order to Circt — on Dept., P. GC. Box 319, 
Radio City Station, New York 19, N. ¥ 


ROCOCO RECORDS -Famous the past 
on LP. Newly issued Recitals by Fernand 
Ansseau, Claire Dux, De Luca, Schumann-Heink 
Complete lists from 2098 Yonge Street, Toronto 7, 
Ontario, Canada 


voices of 


WHAT AM I OFFERED for the Camden “77vo 
vatore’’? Write to Box 165, ARG. 


WANT TO BUY Mercury MG-10089, -10106, 
10110, -10133, -10134 \lso Haydn Society 
HSQ-H (Op. 50 Quartets) Interested in all 
chamber music and baroque recordings. Dupli- 
cates swapped jesired. I have many 78s tor 
disposal gratis NN rite to Box 150, ARG, or if in 
New York City telephone IN 1-6299. 


Ww ahi i M-G-M GC-30001 (Prokofiev 
phon 4 Write to Box 163, ARG 


JOHANN ROSENMUELLER—the only LP ot 
beautiful cantatas by this undeservedly neglected 
baroque composer (performed by Helen Boat 
wright and choir) airmailed anywhere in the 

FULL REFUND it unsatis 
factory. OV ERTONE RECORDS, 139 Shelton 
Avenue, New Haven 11, Conn. 


ALL AVAILABLE English LPs from stock or 6/8 
weeks order so large stocks carried ot 
und German LPs. Send for monthly 
LP and 78 r.p.m. Collectors’ Items 
Court & ¢ 2098 Yonge Street, 
Ontario, Canada 


I AM LOOKING for RCA Victor 78 r.p.t 

1931 (Schur t ind Widmun 

by Herbert Janssen Will anvone wl ild 
write directly to Dr 
26th Street, Lubbock, 


nann’'s Lotosblume 
lisc please 


arson, 1715 
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Monthly Record Sale 
Rare 78 r.p.m. Voeals and Instrumentals 
List Mailed on Request 


DARTON RECORD LIBRARY 


160 W. 36 ST. NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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and 30s) featuring legendary artists: Kreisler, 
Hubermann, the pre-war Budapest Quartet, 
Backhaus, Cortot, Rachmaninoff, Frijsh, Pan- 
zéra, etc., etc \lso, complete American Caruso 
collection in excellent condition. Many original 
pressings in mint condition. Write for free list, 
Box 151, ARG. 


IN ITALIAN! _ Imported 
Famous classics and 
porting Company, 


A FINE LIST of classical LP records (British), 
including deletions; also vocal 78 list available. 
\ll guaranteed excellent condition, inexpensive. 
25c postage. The Gramophone Shop, 901 
Dumbarton Road, Glasgow, W. 1, Great Britain. 

AMPEX, CONCERTONE, 
Norelco, Presto, Bogen, T 
Rek-O-Kut, Scott, Shure, 
Trades. Boynton Studio, Dept. 
vania Avenue, Tuckahoe, N. Y. 


TAPE RECORDER FOR SALE: _battery- 
operated, wing-wound. (Amplifier Corp. of 
America.) *; specially suitz ible for field recording. 
Traveled, but unused. $150. Write to Box 
158, ARG. New Yorkers may phone DE 9-3513 
mornings only. 


SPOKEN records, 
moderns. ORFEO Im- 
Avenue A, Rochester 21, N. Y, 


Conn, Magnecord, 
Tandberg, Sherwood, 
Dynakit, others, 

AR, 10 Pennsyl- 


HARPSICHORDS, CLAVICHORDS—Excellent 
modern German instruments by Sperrhake. 
Beautiful cabinetry, moderate prices. Robert S. 
Taylor, 8710 Garfield Street, Bethesda 14, Mary- 
lan 


WANTED: 78 r.p.m. recordings by Elena Ger- 
hardt (acoustic only) and Heinrich Rehkemper, 
Will buy or trade for LPs. Write to Box 155, 
ARG. 


COMPREHENSIVE MONTHLY LISTS of 78s, 
including hundreds of unusual out-of-print 
and rare vocals, mailed on request. Collections 
bought. he Record Album, 208 West 80th 
Street, New York 24, N. Y. 


classi- 


931 Geary St., 


RARE IMPORTED RECORDS, operatic, 
cal. Free Lists). MUSIC DEN, 
San Francisco 9, Calif. 


Many 
Collec- 
155B, 


78 R. P. M. RECORDINGS, 
types. Prices reasonable. 
tions bought. E. 
Verona, New Jersey. 


1902-50. 
Free Lists. 
Hirschmann, P. O. B. 


BOOKS ON MUSIC 
catalog. BEL 
. F, Box 1237, 


New, used, 
CANTO 
Union, N. J. 


out-of-print. 
BOOKSHOP. 


NEW SUBSC ampere wants to buy the following 
back numbers of 7The American Record Guide: 
ill issues 1935, 2/4 4 12/1936, 1/3/4/6/11/1937, 
1/7/8/1938, 2/1939, 2/194), 2/1941. Write to 
Box 156, ARG 

1} AM LOOKING for old record magazines, par- 
ticul arly any available copies of Phonograph 
Monthly Revie Write to Box 157, ARG. 


TEACHER OF PIANO 


Beginners and Advanced Pupils 


HENRIETTA YURCHENCO 


309 West 99th Street, New York City 25 
ACademy 2-2479 
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STEREO SYSTEM FOR A MILLION 
AIRE: 4 SELECTIONS © Gentlemen’s Quarterl 


magazine asked James Lyons, editor of The Amerita 
Record Guide (the oldest record review magazine in th 
United States), to poll hi-fi authorities on which audi¢ 
components they would choose for the best possible 
stereo system, without any regard for price. 


Three writers in the audio field and one audio consul 
tant made up independent lists. The ideal systems the 
projected in the April, 1960 issue of Gentlemen’s Quarterl 
are suitable for discriminating millionaires—one of 
the systems, using a professional tape machine, would 
cost about $4000. 


ACOUSTIC RESEARCH AR-3 loudspeakers 


are included in three of the lists,* and these are moderate 
in price. (There are many speaker systems that currently 
sell for more than three times the AR-3’s $216.) AR 
speakers were chosen entirely on account of their musically 
natural quality. 


Literature on Acoustic Research speaker systems 1s 
available for the asking. 


*In two cases alternates are also listed. For the complete component lists 
see the April, 1960 Gentlemen's Quarterly, or write us. 


ACOUSTIC RESEARCH, INC. 24 Thorndike Street Cambridge 41, Massachusetts 








